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$500 to $2,000 


for a Scenario 


Critical shortage of screen plays 


causes nation-wide 


for new 


writers, with free test for you. 


Five hundred to two thousand dol- 
lars and more! 

That is what producers are paying 
today for screen stories. Hundreds 
of scenarios are wanted; the revived 
industry fa.«s its supreme crisis in 
the shortage of photoplay material. 
The little group of trained, capable 
photoplaywrights is hopelessly be- 
hind the demand. The very small 
percentage of fiction adaptable for the 
screen is virtually exhausted. 

That, in brief, is the situation in 
the studios today. 

It explains why the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation, the world’s largest 
clearing house for the sale of photo- 
plays to producers, has undertaken its 
nation-wide search for new screen 
writers; why the Corporation invites 
you to clip the coupon below and re- 
ceive the free questionnaire test which 
will indicate whether you are among 
the men and women whom the re- 
awakened motion picture industry so 
desperately needs. 

The Kind of Ability 
Required 

Everybody cannot write and sell 
photoplays. But actual test and ex- 
perience have shown that adult men 
and women of imagination and fair 
education (not necessarily writers), 
who possess natural creative ability 
and the feel of the drama, can easily 
be trained in the technique of screen 
writing; and that persons so gifted, 
and adequately trained, can sell, and 
are selling stories to producers. 

Through the Palmer Course and 
Service men and women heretofore 


unknown to the screen have been 
started on the path to fame and for- 
tune. The course equips them in 
every detail, to turn real talent to 
large profit. ‘The Palmer plan is ac- 
tively inspirational to the imaginative 
mind; it stirs the dramatic instinct 
to vigorous expression. So stimulat- 
ing are the forces brought into play 
for screen dramatization, that the 
Palmer course has become a recog- 
nized aid of incalculable value to 
authors who write for the printed 
page; and for men and women every- 
where whose field is creative, its bene- 
fits are immediate. Primarily, how- 
ever, it is for the screen. 





7 HESE are the leaders behind the search 
for screen ——s talent. They form the 
Advisory Council of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation. 
Thomas H. Ince 
Thomas H. Ince Studios 
Frank E. Woods 
Chief Supervising Director 
Famous-Players- Corp. 


} tr ad of “The Four Horsemen of 
C. Gardner 

Author and Producer 
Allan 


Dwan 

Allan Dwan Productions 

Lois Weber 

Lois Weber Productions, Ine. 
agner 

Author and Screen Authority 


R. Qui 
Editor and Publisher, Photoplay 
Magazine p 


James 











To discover men and women of 


-natural aptitude is the object of this 


advertisement; to test them in their 
own homes, is the purpose of the Van 
Loan questionnaire which the coupon 
below will bring to you free and 
without obligation. Through this 
questionnaire the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation is finding talent in homes 
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and offices all over the land—talent 
of which its possessor was unaware 
until this remarkable and highly fas- 
cinating home test was applied. 


Send for the Free Van Loan 
Questionnaire 

It is a searching analysis of the crea- 
tive processes of the mind. 

It will determine for you the ques- 
tion whether or not you are war- 
ranted in attempting to write for the 
screen. The questionnaire is and 
does exactly what its designers (H. 
H. Van Loan, the celebrated photo- 
playwright, and Prof. Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Faculty) claim for it. You 
shall have the Van Loan question- 
naire free by merely clipping the 
coupon. 


What will It Mean to You? 


Give an evening to thoughtful ap- 
plication of this remarkable test to 
yourself. Serious attention to the 
questionnaire may prove to be the 
most important step you have ever 
taken. If the test reveals in you suff- « 
cient talent to warrant training, you 
will be given, without cost, a com- 
plete explanation of the Palmer Plan 
and interesting facts concerning the 
motion picture industry and its pres- 
ent needs. It will then be for you 
to decide whether you wish to enter 
this: profitable and most fascinating of 
professions. If the test shows you 
lack the qualities sought, you will be 
frankly, and confidentially advised. 

Clip the Coupon and Try 

It will cost you nothing to investi- 
gate yourself. In all sincerity, and 
with the interests of the motion pic- 
ture industry at heart, the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation invites you to 
give an evening to this interesting 
questionnaire. For your convenience 
the coupon is printed below. Clip it 
now before you forget. 
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The Week 


T the last moment the Harding administra- 

tion, in the person of Secretary of Labor 
Davis, went unexpectedly far in pubicly condemn- 
ing the coal operators for refusing to negotiate 
with the Miners’ Union. The Secretary’s state- 
ment will strengthen the miners in waging the 
strike, and if the union can hold out long enough, 
it will pave the way for ultimate government in- 
tervention which will work in favor of the union. 
But in insisting on conference Secretary Davis was 


convicting the operators of a technical rather than 


a substantial fault. Their real error from the 
public point of view was not so much the refusal 
to confer as the adoption of a policy with respect 
tc the union which necessarily made conference 
abortive. Why confer with a body whose throat 
you propose to cut? They plan to break the union 
up by substituting local for general agreements. 
They expect as the result of local agreements to 
reduce wages and working conditions throughout 
all the bituminous coal fields down to the level 
of the non-union mines. Recently the operators in 
the central competitive district who because of the 
location of their properties suffer most particular- 


ly from the competition of the non-union mines in 
West Virginia have chafed under the restrictions 
of ‘a general agreement. They are demanding 
special local agreements which will permit them to 
whittle the wages of their union employees down to 
the non-union level. They plan to use the non-union 
mines as an economic lever with which gradually 
to force all the union miners to accept the lower 
standard of wages and working conditions which 
prevail in the West Virginia fields. The value of 
the non-union mines as a weapon in this industrial 
war explains the efforts which the union made to 
organize the non-union fields and the systematic 
violence by which it was resisted. 


IN the light of the foregoing facts the refusal of 
the operators to confer is merely the fighting edge 
of the policy of withdrawing the recognition which 
they have hitherto extended to the union. If the 
union is not recognized for purposes of conduct- 
ing negotiations on behalf of its members, it 
ceases to deserve their support and cannot survive. 
The decision of the operators to fight it out on 
this line is the natural result of the anti-union 
propaganda which certain aggressive employers 
have carried on under cover of the so-called open- 
shop-campaign. ‘The agreement between the coal 
operators and the miners’ union was the most con- 
spicuous and for a long time one of the most suc- 
cessful examples of collective bargaining in the 
United States. It was necessary for the prestige 
of the open-shop movement to break it up and 
substitute war for conference in the government of 
the industry. If the operators can succeed in forc- 
ing a series of local conferences and agreements, 
they will place the miners in the different fields in 
the position of bidding against one another. They 
can level standards down all over the country and 
render membership in the union of negligible value. 
But if the operators are forced to confer and con- 
duct the running of coal under another general 
agreement, the union will survive as a positive and 
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powerful factor in its government. In that event 
the open-shop campaign will have received a check 
from which it is not likely to recover. Union labor 
all over the country will, consequently, rally to the 
cause of the miners, and will furnish the money 
and the encouragement which will permit the 
miners to put up a long and stiff fight. The public 
will have a clear interest also in encouraging the 
miners to preserve the union and to protect their 
existing right of collective bargaining; but it has 
another and equally important interest. This is, 
as we have continually insisted, to find out why the 
production of a public utility such as coal is at- 
tended with so much waste, extravagance and mis- 
management. 


IT is doubtful whether any single pronouncement 
of the Washington Conference is as significent to 
the future of China as one sentence in the speech 
of Sir Charles Addis, head of the British banking 
group of the China Consortium, to the assembled 
bankers of New York. “In my judgment,” he 
said, “the time has come for the Consortium to 
consider the practicability of negotiating independ- 
ently with an autonomous province or group of 
provinces for the construction of specific railway 
undertakings within their respective borders.” If 
that is also to be the judgment of the other bank- 
ing groups and that judgment is to be acted on, it 
will be the first step toward the partitioning of 
China, with all that that means for the peace of 
the world. Nothing could so quickly and so firmly 
crystallize the forces of disintegration already at 
work in China as such a policy. It would put the 
international banking groups irrevocably into in- 
ternal Chinese politics. It would give them a vested 
interest in disintegration. Let it be supposed that 
the Peking government remains opposed to the 
Consortium and that the military governors of 
two Yangtse provinces are pro-Consortium. Sup- 
pose they give a concession to the Consortium to 
construct a railway, partly for the added military 
strength and the revenue it would give them for 
their own use and partly in the hope of getting a 
share of the squeeze on the expenditure for con- 
struction—which they would, in one way or an- 
other. Would foreign financial influence be for 
or against their declaring their independence of 
the central government? Suppose that after two 
or three years a national movement developed for 
unification of all provinces under the central gov- 
ernment. On what side would the combined fi- 
nancial influence of the Great Powers be arrayed? 
For unification? What Sir Charles Addis’ policy 
threatens is a return to the spheres of influence in 
a more virulent form than in the days following 
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the Battle of the Concessions and the Boxer up- 
rising. China needs the development of communi- 
cations, but not at that price. 


FOR the first time since the Paris Conference 
presented to the Germans the exigencies of the 
Treaty of Versailles, all the German parties are 
united in resisting as impossible of performance 
the specific immediate demands which the admini- 
stration of the Treaty has finally imposed on them. 
The Reparations Commission is acting within its 
legal rights in asking the German government to 
double within a few months its existing volume of 
taxation and in introducing other reforms which, 
if they were humanly possible of performance, 
might enable Germany to meet her obligations 
under the Treaty. Germany has contracted to in- 
stitute any and all changes in domestic policy which 
the Reparations Commission can devise for the 
purpose of safeguarding her obligations against 
default. But the contract has precisely the same 
value as the promise of a man who is six feet tall 
to stretch himself to seven feet. He could not do 
it if he would, and if he tries he can only appear 
to succeed by virtue of some kind of deceit. The 
sooner he repudiates the contract the better for him 
and for the world. The Germans made a mistake 
in signing a contract which they could not perform 
and which they did not intend to perform. There 
will be no recovery for Europe either economically 
or morally until they say to France and Great 
Britain: “We cannot and will not redeem our 
obligations under the existing Treaty, but we recog- 
nize our liability to repair the damage we have 
done and we are willing to negotiate a new con- 
tract which conforms to the terms of the armistice 
and does not impose an impossible burden upon 
us.”” 


IT remains to be seen whether M. Poincaré will 
seize the opportunity which the refusal of the 
Wirth government to meet its obligations affords 
to invoke the “sanctions” which the Treaty pro- 
vides as a remedy for such defaults. Before he 
became premier he usually talked and wrote as if 
he would favor in the event of default the dispatch 
of a military force into Germany to collect the 
bill; but our own guess is that the French army 
will not march this spring. M. Poincaré and the 
Reparations Commission both know that they 
are demanding impossibilities of the German gov- 
ernment and they know that if under such circum- 
stances they exact the penalties which the Treaty 
gives them the right to exact, they will recruit for 
the Germans a large reenforcement of interna- 
tional sympathy and support. Probably the French 
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government will agree to pare down the immediate 
demands to a point which the German government 
can perform by continuing the same kind of dis- 
astrous sacrifices which it has been obliged to make 
since and under the London agreement of last 
year. They will earn another period of proba- 
tion, to be followed by another default; and the 
French government will explain to the world how 
patient and forbearing France is and how im- 
possible it is to deal considerately with a nation 
which is constitutionally incapable of keeping its 
word. There are more ways than one of killing a 
cat. The French have behaved up to date as if 
they value the penalties for the non-performance 
of the impossible Treaty rather as a permanent 
and a terrifying menace than as a sufficient justi- 
fication for immediate action. If ever they cash in 
on their “sanctions” the fat is in the fire. They 
risk everything on their chance to remain the mili- 
tary masters of Europe. z 


IN an article published in this issue Mr. George 
Glasgow presents the details of the British Treas- 
ury’s plan for dealing with the reparations prob- 
lem. The total sum, fixed in the London ulti- 
matum, reduced by payments and by the exclusion 
of non-German liabilities, is 110,000,000,000 
marks. It is proposed by the British Treasury 
that this sum be dissected into two parts, 45,000,- 
000,000, which Germany will have to pay in any 
event, and 65,000,000,000, which Germany will 
be called upon to pay only in case the inter-Allied 
claims are enforced. What that amounts to is 
that if the United States demands the 40,000,000,- 
000 gold marks which England, France and Italy 
owe, and England demands her 20,000,000,000 
marks from France and Italy, Germany will be 
called on to pay the 110,000,000,000 marks. This 
is a roundabout way of setting off the inter-Allied 
claims, in a majority American, against a part of 
the German indemnity for which there is no war- 
rant whatever in the pre-armistice agreement, and 
of which there is not the remotest chance of pay- 
ment. The 45,000,000,000 which Germany will 
still have to pay amply covers every item of 
damages except pensions and separation allow- 
ances, an item which was illegitimately foisted into 
the bill in order to increase the British share in 
whatever Germany might pay. If the British Treas- 
ury really desires American cooperation in any 
scheme of European reconstruction, it would make 
Progress by moving for the cancellation, without 
any compensation whatever, of the items cover- 
ing pensions and separation allowances, and the 
65,000,000,000 gold marks those items repre- 
sent, 
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WE reprint parts of a table from a letter published 
by Mr. Samuel Untermyer in the Times of April 
3rd. It throws a good deal of light on the nature of 
the profits of industry under the present system of 
limited competition. The contractor stands be- 
tween the laborer and the consumer, and charges 
the consumer a handsome price for the privilege 
of having the laborer work for him. And still 
the contractor has the face to talk about deflating 
labor. 


CHOD. 
PAID CUSTO- P.C. 
CLASS OF LABOR MEN MERS INC. 
Common laborers .......... $6.00 $10.00 66 
Rees messcccessces 6.00 10.00 66 
Blaster, per week ........... 45.00 72.00 60 
Blacksmith’s helper .......... 5.00 8.00 60 
We nas ce Pwmmsiccccces 6.00 10.00 66 
Marble Industry Employers’ Association. 
Building foreman ........... $10.00 $16.25 62 
Building foreman’s polisher ... 9.00 15.25 67 
Setter and helper............ 16.00 25.75 61 
Cutter or setter ............. 16.00 24.50 53 
Electrical Contractors’ Association. 
A TE ee $10.00 $17.60 76 
PRIN on bie whevtesccce 9.00 14.40 60 
FR iyo bE ews cick sHdoneses 5.50 8.80 60 
Association of Architectural Iron Workers. 
DE Mh dks ceaccoatnet $10.00 $18.00 80 
Helper and man............ 16.00 36.00 125 
Finisher and helper, per week.. 47.00 144.00 206 
Mosaic Employers’ Association. 
Setter and helper ............ $14.50 $22.00 51 
Ornamental Bronze and Iron Association. 
Draftsman, per week ........ $60.00 $147.00 125 
Men (unclassified), per hr. ... 79 3.00 279 


The President’s Predicament 


HE radical differences of opinion in the Re- 
publican party about the bonus legislation 

have landed President Harding in an awkward pre- 
dicament from which he seems unable to extricate 
himself with credit. He accepted the nomination 
and assumed the Presidency, disposed and pledged 
to serve as the mouthpiece of his party rather than 
to impose his leadership upon it. But in relation 
to many important questions of domestic policy, 
including the bonus, the party has no dominant will. 
Its leaders are deeply divided. When left to their 
own devices they hesitate helplessly among what 
seem to be equally undesirable alternatives. In 
their embarrassment some of them have recently 
entreated the President to take on more of the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership, but apparently he has 
refused. He is sore about his treatment by Con- 
gress. He has expressed his own convictions about 
public policy and Congress has almost always ig- 
nored them. He prefers composition to warfare. 
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He does not wish to place himself at the head of 
one faction in his party, and to compel the oppo- 
nents of his adopted policy to accept his leadership 
or to rebel. 

His reluctance may cost his party its majority 
in the House at the fall elections. The Republican 
leaders have backed and filled so long about the 


bonus that public opinion will probably regard any . 


action which they finally take as reprehensible. 
Yet they must take some action soon if they are 
to avoid the payment in the fall of a still more 
costly penalty in votes. A national party is sup- 
posed to possess the power of legislating with some 
measure of speed and efficiency about the problems 
of the day. The inability or the failure to act in 
what is considered to be a political emergency is 
its one inexcusable default and almost infallibly 
produces and justifies its fall from power. But 
during a period of transition both in conditions and 
ideas such as the American nation is now passing 
through, national parties cannot avoid inflicting 
the prevailing infirmities of popular conviction. 
Roosevelt and Wilson used executive leadership to 
overcome these conflicts. It supplied a method 
of reaching an agreement among party leaders who 
were divided from one another by deep differences 
of outlook and conviction through the compulsion 
of an aroused public opinion. The leaders in Con- 
gress, particularly those of the Republican party, 
resented the practice. They do not like it now, 
but they appear unable to pull together without it 
or to supply a substitute for it. 

If the Republican party fails through lack of 
leadership, it will have no right to complain. It 
selected Mr. Harding as its candidate chiefly be- 
cause he was disposed to be complaisant. His nom- 
ination was brought about by an extremely com- 
plicated group of considerations and forces, but 
his-chief qualification in the eyes of most of the 
Republican politicians was his lack of initiative. 
They wanted above everything else a safe Presi- 
dent, and they succeeded in picking a man who is 
so safe that from the point of view of party suc- 
cess he is dangerous. If they cannot obtain from 
him the kind of leadership which is decisive and 
aggressive enough to pull them together, it is their 
own fault. 

Even if President Harding were to improvize 
a passion and gift for leadership, he would in the 
attempt to make it effective suffer from a severe 
handicap. He lacks magnetism and the personal 
authority which a President who acts as the re- 
sponsible leader of his party and its majority in 
Congress must necessarily possess. Notwithstand- 
ing the prodigious power and prestige of the Presi- 
dential office, the man who occupies it does not 
necessarily exercise the sway over the popular im- 


agination which he needs in order to put up a suc. 
cessful fight against a strong opposition in Con. 
gress and in his party. Roosevelt and Wilson hai 
prepared themselves for leadership by forming and 
arousing public opinion with progressive platforms 
of their own, When they became President they 
had conquered a popular following which pre. 
yented congressmen from treating their proposals 
lightly. But Mr. Harding has never earned a {0). 
lowing of this kind. If he had he would not now 
occupy the Presidential chair. The little group 
of senators who controlled the nomination at the 
last Republican convention fastened upon him 
partly because, among other qualifications, he had 
not developed as a candidate any emphatic pop. 
ular support. He was a regular politician. He 
had no eccentric or troublesome convictions. His 
disposition was to oil his way over and around an 
obstacle rather than to iron it out. If he changed 
his spots and tried to become a warrior, an inno- 
vator in ideas and an initiator of policies, it would 
wrench and strain public opinion to take him seri- 
ously in his new part. 

In their estimate of President Harding the Re. 
publican politicians were on the whole right. He 
is not disposed or qualified to imitate Theodore 
Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson. But in their e:s- 
timate of the needs of the nation and the rightful 
exigencies of the Presidential office they went far 
astray. An American President cannot take orders 
from Congress indefinitely without falsifying his 
position and sacrificing the interests of his constitu- 
ency which is the whole American people. He 
cannot hand over the leadership of his party to 
congressmen and senators without inviting party 
dissensions and conniving at the somewhat irre- 
sponsible and factious domination of-public policy. : 
If his administration is to possess dignity and in- 
fluence, he must assert himself both as the head of 
the government and as the party leader. In spite 
of Mr. Harding’s conciliatory disposition and his 
sincere desire to work with Congress and his party 
associates, he cannot and will not allow himself to 
remain in his present humiliating position. In the 
interest of the success of his administration and the 
welfare of his party he must either reach a better 
understanding with Congress or create an issut 
on which he can appeal from Congress to the 
people. 

American public opinion will, we hope, penetrate 
the meaning of his predicament and watch under- 
standingly and sympathetically any attempt * 
self-extrication. He certainly deserves understan¢- 
ing and sympathy if not support. The New Re 
public deplored his nomination and opposed his 
election, but since he assumed office he has proved 
to be a likeable and thoroughly well-intentioned 
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man. He is tolerant, somewhat open-minded and 
honestly “desirous of contributing ‘through his ad- 
ministration to the welfare of all sections and 
classes Of the American people. He is meeting 
with enormous and unexpected difficulties in realiz- 
ing his goodwill. His accommodating disposition 
which figures in his own mind as a desire to har- 
monize discordant points of view and interests 
which are entitled to consultation is beginning to 
look like spinelessness. It is not merely that, but 
it may produce the same results as an infirmity of 
will unless he sees the need under the circumstan- 
ces of adopting different tactics. 

Probably he must either fight or fail. He is ill- 
equipped for a fight, not only because of his lack 
of personal authority and popular following, but 
because of his want of aggressive convictions. Like 
his party and his fellow-countrymen, he is in a 
transitional state of mind and is no longer sure of 
his intellectual and moral footing. But in the end 
he is more likely to fight than he is to sulk or quit. 
The prerogatives and traditions of his high office 
call for assertion and his personal credit and the 
success Of his administration depend upon it. The 
resources of his office in the event of a contest are 
very great, and in spite of all his handicaps he 
would have a fighting chance of victory. But he 
would have to choose his ground carefully and 
make sure of an issue which he could popularize 
with the mass of the American people. 
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What Coal Facts? 


F the Washington hearings on coal mean busi- 
ness, we can foretell where the hot fight will 
centre. It will centre on the brokerage method of 


‘B® handling “free’’ coal and on mining investment, 


cost and profit. 

As to the brokerage method, prices are pyra- 
mided by resales, and this pyramiding results in 
“an unexplained high and unconscionable spread,” 
in the statement of the counsel of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Production to the 
Committee on Manufacturers. 

“We believe,” said the Chairman of the en- 
joined Federal Trade Commission, “we believe 
that we could have followed that coal on through 
up to, let us say, tidewater, where those great 
prices were being charged, and we would have 
been able to tell this committee today just what 
was the intervening cause, and public opinion would 
have been so informed by our reports that it would 
have been crystallized or formed also with respect 
to the situation.” 

As to profits and the elements of current cost, 
the National Coal Association proved that such 
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business intimacies were beyond the reach of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Congress, the gov- 
ernment and the public. John D. A. Morrow, 
as vice-president of the National Coal Association, 
testified to the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
turers (January 19, 1921) :— 


We brought a suit to enjoin the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. . . . The cause of the action was primarily the 
fact that in asking for these reports the Commission 
made as a part of the order certain instructions with 
respect to the way the accounts of the mining companies 
ought to be made up and kept, in order to furnish this 
information. In other words, the instructions practically 
amounted, in the view of the coal producers at any rate, 
to dictation by the Trade Commission as to the cost ac 
counting methods which were to be followed in the in- 
dustry. . . . How we should determine what should be 
charged to capital account in the development of the 
property, and what should be charged to current operat- 
ing costs was one of the points on which we had a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the principle. . . . They felt, as 
I recall it now, that we wanted to charge into current 
operating account and into expenses, various items which 
they felt ought to go into capital account. 


Huston Thompson, as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, answered as follows :— 


There was but one thing that we constantly main- 
tained and that is that we should never give up the right 
to find out just how the various coal companies arrived 
at their figures. . . . Those who were opposed to this 
plan were located mostly in West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. 


This unknown region, where facts are forbidden 
us by the coal operators, is the No-Man’s Land 
where the consumer, the public, are shot to pieces 
from both camps and all directions. 

The coal operators conduct their industry in the 
spirit of the ancient astrologers and alchemists. 
It is a mystical vocation, which profane knowl- 
edge would cheapen. It may be that the industry 
cannot pay a living wage to the miner, and that 
coal will have to be subsidized or that we shall 
be forced to become a peasant, nomadic and hunt- 
ing people. Or, as a last resort, perhaps the in- 
dustry will have to be properly organized, man- 
aged and unified. We do not know. Before tak- 
ing to the woods or fields, we might call for the 
facts. In demanding the facts, we can reassure 
ourselves by the spectacle of Senator Freling- 


huysen. He has never been rated as a revolution- 
ary person. But on coal he is articulate. He has 
said: 


Imagine a corporation that did not know how much 
coal it was burning, how much it was likely to need, what 
was a reasonable price to pay for coal, and never meas- 
ured its stock pile except when there were signs of a 
shortage. Yet that is exactly the position of the people 
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of the United States at this moment. They not only do supply, with no national measurement of the 
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idle and hungry in peace as it did in war. There 
is no difference in the shiver. But there is a dif- 
ference in what follows. In war we call the short- 
age an emergency and we describe coal as a public 
utility. The present time is one of peace. There 
is therefore no official emergency and coal is not a 
public utility. So we now enter a nation-wide coal 
strike without knowing the facts. We shall emerge 
from it without knowing the facts, unless we de- 
mand them. We submit the time has come for 
demanding a contiruous stream of all the relevant 
facts. And the way to get them is 

An exposure of the need for them by a gov- 
ernment commission, leading to 

A permanent federal fact-finding agency, with 
compulsory powers, coordinating and strengthen- 
ing the present governmental agencies. (These 


_ agencies are the Geological Survey, Federal Trade 


Commission, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Bureau of 
Mines, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ) 

Facts are an instrument of control. The nature 
of the control is common consent, instead of auto- 
cratic will or special interest. It is the only kind 
of control that blends a scientific method with 
democratic appeal. 


To Stabilize the German Mark 


RIMARILY the value of the mark is a 

German internal problem. The Germans 
themselves suffer most from the irresistible grav- 
itation of the mark to lower and lower levels. 
Our own economic life has afforded sufficient 
evidence of the disturbing effects of a standard 
fluctuating in purchasing power. Public finance 
and private relations have alike been embarrassed 
by the “increased cost of living,” or in other 
words, by the depreciated dollar. We have had 
costly strikes, and the more costly, though less 
appreciated phenomenon of the restless movement 
of workers from job to job in the process of ad- 
justment to a higher scale of prices. We have 
had an epoch of unhealthy speculation followed 
by depression and widespread unemployment. But 
our dollar at its worst in 1920 was worth very 
nearly half as much as the dollar of 1914. What 
if it had shrunk to the value of a three cent postage 
stamp? That is what has happened to the mark. 
And it is likely to go lower. 

Either the exponents of the virtues of sound 
money have been altogether wrong, or the German 
economic system must have been shorn of a great 
part of its vigor by the fluctuations and persistent 
decline in the mark. Does anyone doubt that the 
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latter is the case? The functioning of the German 
economic system, however, is an_ international 
interest of the first importance. For Germany is 
bound by sound morals as well as by the pre- 
armistice agreement, which she freely subscribed 
while she still had arms in her hands, to make 
good the damages she inflicted upon the civil 
population of the Allies and their property. Cut 
off the injurious and dishonest excesses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which substituted the prin- 
ciple of indemnity for the principle of reparations, 
and there would still remain some ten billions of 
dollars, of which less than two billions have been 
paid in cash and kind, when deduction is made of 
occupation costs, which by treaty and ancient pre- 
cedent come extra. Reckoning interest at five per- 
cent and amortization at one percent—enough to 
sink the debt in thirty-five years—Germany can not 
meet her just obligations with anything less than 
$500,000,000 a year. Is that beyond her powers? 
In her present condition, it is. But if her internal 
economic relations were put on a stable and orderly 
basis—which means, first of all, currency reform— 
if occupation charges were fixed at a reasonable 
minimum, and if the incubus of indemnity charges 
in excess of the legitimate ten billion dollars were 
removed, Germany would, we believe, be able to 
meet the $500,000,000 charge, after a moratorium 
of a year or two, for recovery from the mischief 
of post war Allied policy. The Allies, with their 
thirty billions of extortionate indemnity claims, 
have killed all hope the Germans might have of 
working themselves out. Therefore everything in 
Germany is hopeless and at loose ends: govern- 
ment finance, legitimate reparations payments, in- 
dustrial relations. France and Belgium are forced 
to forego the German payments to which they have 
a moral right and the British—and the Americans 
too—are forced to encounter cut throat competi 
tion from German production. The whole world 
suffers depression from the German economic 
breakdown which finds its most palpable expression 
in the decline of the mark. 

The economic and financial condition of Ger- 
many, then, is not Germany’s concern alone. It 
is also the concern of the Allied powers. Chan- 
cellor Wirth’s protest “against the principle of 
outside interference in the sovereign rights and 
lawmaking powers of the German nation’’ needs 
qualification on this score. If it were practicable 


for the Allies to bring order into German currency 
and finance by simply prescribing higher taxes and 
the separation of the banking system from govern- 
ment credit operations the “principle of self-deter- 
mination” could hardly be invoked by the Ger- 
mans. Self-determination is necessarily limited so 
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long as a nation’s territory is occupied and an in- 
demnity unpaid. But the crucial point is that no 
such proceeding is practicable. Germany is not 
meeting the Allied demands for payment because 
her economic system is not functioning properly. 
Sixty billion marks of additional taxes will not 
make it function. Neither would the throwing of 
the German government into the hands of Allied 
receivers. The Allied governments and the Re- 
parations Commission will be in a position to make 
effective suggestions on German finance and cur- 
rency when they are ready to offer hope of ultimate 
liberation, instead of a threat of the application 
of increased force. Not arrogance, but stupidity, 
is the salient characteristic of the recent proposals 
of the Reparations Commission. And the stupidity 
is probably not peculiar to the Commission, which 
doubtless knew that its proposal of reforms would 
make matters worse, but rather to the Allied go- 
vernments and to the peoples who have been de- 
luded into the expectation of unlimited loot. Appa- 
rently the time is not yet ripe for common sense. 

When common sense prevails the Allied powers 
will offer to cut down the indemnity to the legiti- 
mate figure for reparations—ten billions, interest 
bearing, less such sums as Germany has already 
paid. They will demand that Germany order her 
currency in such a way as to give a fair stability 
of purchasing power. This means freeing cur- 
rency and banking entirely from the vicissitudes of 
government finance. A separate organ of admin- 
istration, independent of parliament, would have 
to be put in control of the currency and of banking. 
It would accept the current value of the mark and 
seek to hold it at this value, through manipulating 
the discount rate and through the retirement of 
marks when prices rose and reissue when prices 
fell. This could be managed, without resort to 
the taxing power of the state, if the currency con- 
trol were possessed of power to buy gold or gold 
exchange with marks when prices in marks were 
falling, and to sell gold exchange for marks when 
prices were rising. Thus currency deflation or in- 
flation could be effected as the movement of prices 
required. 

Such a plan would stabilize marks with respect 
to prices, not with respect to gold. It would offer 
a stable standard, but not the gold standard. And 
this will appear shocking to those who regard the 
gold standard as the final term in currency pro- 
gress. We do not so regard it. We see no sur- 
passing virtue in a monetary standard which im- 
perceptibly siphons away the purchasing power 
now of one class, now of another, through the al- 
ternations of depreciation and appreciation. But 


‘even if we believed the gold standard to be the best 
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practicable basis of currency, we should still have 
to recognize that it will be many years before mos 
of the nations of Europe can afford that standard. 
They have to attain to currency stability in some 
other way. And Germany could attain to it 
through an independent organ of currency contro] 
suficiently supplied with credit to effect such de. 
flation or inflation as price conditions might war- 
rant. 

With currency. stability the workman would 
know, when he entered upon a contract of employ. 
ment, that his standard of living would not be im. 
paired so long as its term held. The business man 
would know, when he undertook a productive 
operation, that his reasonable expectations of prot 
would not be defeated by currency fluctuations. 
The budget makers would know how to gauge their 
tax levies. True, gold exchange, needed for pay- 
ments abroad, would fluctuate with changes in the 
value of gold. This would necessitate a certain 
elasticity in public revenues, but no greater elas- 
ticity than would be required under any other 
standard. 

Germany, to put it baldly, is an Allied interest, 
so long as her payable obligations are unpaid. 
It is good business to put that property into earn- 
ing condition. Two things are requisite to that 
end, the restoration of hope of ultimate liberation, 
and the ordering of the internal economic scheme 
of life. “The first lies exclusively in the hands of 
the Allies. They alone can cut off the baleful ex- 
crescences of the indemnity. The second lies theo- 
retically in the hands of the Germans themselves, 
but is practically attainable only through the pres- 
sure of the creditors of Germany, a pressure that 
can be exerted not by threat of violence, but by 
the offer of a rational readjustment of their 
claims. 
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Pragmatic America 


Russell writes: “The two qualities which I con- 

sider superlatively important are love of truth 
and love of our neighbor. I find love of truth in 
America obscured by commercialism of which prag- 
matism is the philosophical expression; and love of 
our neighbor kept in fetters by Puritan morality.” 
The statement comes to us with double importance. 
For it is obviously dictated by Mr. Russell’s own 
love of truth and love for us as his neighbor. 
Police records and newspaper columns do not seem 
to indicate that Puritanism is effective in fettering 
our love for our neighbor’s wife however much it 
restricts our love for him. If pragmatism is the 
intellectual reflection of commercialism, pragma- 
tists seem to be assured of a speedy victory of their 
philosophy in England and the continent of 
Europe; for there are rumors, apparently authen- 
tic, that commercialism exists in strength in these 
outlying parts of the world. But such matters 
may be passed over, especially as Mr. Russell tells 
us that he is aware that the evils he finds in us are 
not unknown in the rest of the world, and that he 
urges their potency among us because we are more 
complacent, more boastful of our “idealism,” less 
possessed of a critical minority than is the old 
world. 

Mr. Russell is probably not entirely alone in the 
world in regarding love of truth and of neighbor 
as the two supreme human excellences. In the 
United States there are those who agree, at least 
in profession. ‘The fact that the belief had some 
currency before he voiced it makes it the more im- 
portant to consider the state of these virtues, and 
the power of their enemies among us. One other- 
wise attractive line of discussion is closed to us. 
We cannot cite evidence that we compare favorably 
with the rest of humanity in love of truth, and 
possibly a little more than favorably in respect to 
love of neighbors. For such a method turns against 
us. It is just another sample of our obdurate 
complacency, of the rationalizing idealization with 
which we obscure our critical perception of the 
truth, 

The suggestion that pragmatism is the intellec- 
tual equivalent of commercialism need not, how- 
ever, be taken too seriously. It is of that order 


ik a recent’ number of the Freeman Bertrand 


of interpretation which would say that English neo- 
realism is a reflection of the aristocratic snobbery 
of the English; the tendency of French thought to 
dualism an expression of an alleged Gallic dispo- 
sition to keep a mistress in addition to a wife; 
and the idealism of Germany a manifestation of 


an ability to elevate beer and sausage into a higher 
synthesis with the spiritual values of Beethoven 
and Wagner. Nor does the figure of William 
James exist in exact correspondence with a glorifi- 
cation of commercialism. The man who wrote 
that “callousness to abstract justice is the sinister 
feature of United States civilization,” that this cal- 
lousness is a “symptom of the moral flabbiness 
born of the exclusive worship of the bitch-goddess 
succEss,” and that this worship “together with 
the squalid cash interpretation put upon the word 
success is our national disease” was not consciously 
nor unconsciously engaged in an intellectual formu- 
lation of the spirit he abhorred. Nor was Charles 
Peirce conspicuous for conformity to commercial 
standards. Emotional irritation coexists in our 
humanity with the consideration that love of truth 
is a superlative good, and it is capable upon occa- 
sion of blinding that love. 

Nevertheless, there is something instructive 
about our spiritual estate in the fact that pragma- 
tism was born upon American soil, and that prag- 
matism presents consequences as a test and @ re- 
sponsibility of the life of reason. Historically the 
fact is testimony to “Anglo-Saxon” kinship; it is 
testimony to spiritual kinship with Bacon, who 
wrote that “truth and utility are the very same 
thing, and works themselves are of greater value as 
pledges of truth than as contributing to the com- 
forts of life’; who taught that the end and the test 
of science and philosophy are their fruits for the 
relief and betterment of the estate of humanity; 
while also holding that converting science and phil- 
osophy to immediate fruitage for lucre and reputa- 
tion is their curse. American pragmatism is tes- 
timony that the tradition of Bacon carried on in 
divers ways by Hobbes, Locke and Hume has taken 
root here. 

Yet there is special significance in the fact that 
this tradition was first revived and then made cen- 
tral by Peirce and James in the United States. 
Anyone who wishes to take a census of our spiritual 
estate (along with the censorship implied in a cen- 
sus) will assuredly find the pragmatic spirit impor- 
tant. It is a commonplace, however, that strength 
and weakness, excellence and defect, go together, 
because they are the two sides of the same thing. 
If, therefore, love of truth is to express itself in 
a discriminating way, it must be willing to attach 
itself to our sense that consequences are the test 
and the token of responsibility in the operation of 
intelligence until its significance is extracted. It 
is not in the first instance a question of the truth 
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of this feeling. The disposition may be, if you 
please, as obnoxious to ultimate philosophic truth 
as it is repellent to certain temperaments. But 
first we have to find out what it means, what it 
means for both good and bad. Love of truth is 
manifest in desire to understand rather than in 
hurry to praise and blame. 

A conviction that consequences in human wel- 
fare are a test of the worth of beliefs and thoughts 
has some obvious beneficial aspects. It makes for 
a fusion of the two superlatively important quali- 
ties, love of truth and love of neighbor. It dis- 
courages dogmatism and its child, intolerance. It 
arouses and heartens an experimental spirit which 
wants to know how systems and theories work be- 
fore giving complete adhesion. It militates against 
too sweeping and easy generalizations, even against 
those which would indict a nation. Compelling 
attention to details, to particulars, it safeguards 
one from seclusion in universals; one is obliged, as 
William James was always saying, to get down 
from noble aloofness into the muddy stream of 
concrete things. It fosters a sense of the worth 
of communication of what is known. This takes 
effect not only in education, but in a belief that we 
do not fully know the meaning of anything till it 
has been imparted, shared, made common property. 
I well remember the remark of an unschooled 
American pioneer, who said of a certain matter 
that some day it would not only be found out, but 
it would be known. He was ignorant of books, 
but he declared the profound philosophy that noth- 
ing is really known till it operates in the common 
life. 

Any such attitude is clearly a faith, not a demon- 
stration. It too can be demonstrated only in its 
works, its fruits. Therefore it is not a facile thing. 
It commits us to a supremely difficult task. Perhaps 
the task is too hard for human nature. The faith 
may demonstrate its own falsity by failure. We 
may be arrested on the plane of commercial “‘suc- 
cess;"” we may be diverted to search for conse- 
quences easier to achieve, and may noisily acclaim 
superficial and even diSastrous “works” and fruits 
as proof of genuine success instead of evidence 
of failure. We not only may do so, but we ac- 
tually are doing so. If the course of history be 
run, if our present estate be final, no honest soul 
can claim that success exceeds failure. Perhaps 
this will always remain the case. Humanity is not 
conspicuous for having made a successful job of 
life anywhere. But an honest soul will also admit 
that the failure is not due to inherent defects in 
the faith, but to the fact that its demands are too 
high for human power; that mankind is not up to 
making good the requirements of the faith, or at 
least that that part of a common humanity which 
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inhabits these United States is not up to it, and 
that the experiment must be passed on to another 
place and time. 

Yet the gloomiest view reminds us of another 
phase of the pragmatic faith. Undoubtedly in ex. 
pressing his sense of a world still open, a world 
still in the making, William James reported, per- 
haps with some superfluous accretions of roman- 
ticism to his native idiom, a characteristic feature 
of the American scene. Be the evils what they 
may, the experiment is not yet played out. The 
United States are not yet made; they are not a 
finished fact to be categorically assessed. Mr. 
James’ assertion that the world is still making does 
not import a facile faith. He knew well that the 
world has also its madeness, and that what is done 
and over with fearfully complicates the task of 
making the future that human better we should 
like it to be. 

A discriminating spiritual census of the United 
States will, therefore, ask about the already made 
things which we inherit and which mix with our 
creative making to arrest, divert and pervert it. 
After all we inherit from a Europe which was, 
compared with our scene, a made affair. Every 
day our cities are eloquent of the past fruits of a 
feudal Europe. His power far exceeds mine who 
can tell just how much of our present ill is due 
to the commercialism which is of our making and 
how much is due to deposit of an ancient feudal- 
ism. Commerce itself, let us dare to say it, is a 
noble thing. It is intercourse, exchange, communi- 
cation, distribution, sharing of what is otherwise 
secluded and private. Commercialism like al! 
isms is evil. That we have not as yet released 
commerce from bondage to private interests is 
proof of the solidity and tenacity of our European 
heritage. Commerce in knowledge, in intelligence, 
is still a side-issue, precarious, spasmodic, corrupt. 
Pragmatic faith walks in chains, not erect. 

One other heritage of things already made still 
has to be reckoned with, reckoned with in social 
practice as well as in formulation. These United 
States were born when the pragmatic and experi- 
mental faith of the English tradition was in 
eclipse. Bacon did not exaggerate the control of 
nature to be obtained from study of nature. But 
he enormously underestimated that inertia of 
social forces which would resist free application 
of the new power to the relief and betterment 
of the human estate, and which would effect a 
private monopolization of the fruits of the new 
power of knowledge. Those who were called 
liberals lost their faith in experimental method. 
They were seduced into desiring a creed as ab- 
solute, as final, as eternal as that wielded by their 
opponents. The dogma of natural rights of the 
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individual was the product. The pioneer, agrarian 
American scene was a congenial home for the new 
dogma. We tied ourselves down to political and 
legal practices and institutions radically hostile to 
our native disposition and endeavor. Legalism, 
along with feudalized commercialism, wedded to 
commercialism, is the anti-pragmatic ‘made” 
which hinders and perverts our pragmatic mak- 
ings. It is incarnate in constitutions and courts. 
The resulting situation is not one which calls for 
complacency. But the beginning of improvement 
is to place responsibility where it belongs. 

Our noisy and nauseating “idealism” is an ex- 
pression of the emotions which would cover and 
disguise a mixed situation. There is a genuine 
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idealism of faith in the future, in experiment 
directed by intelligence, in the communication of 
knowledge, in the rights of the common man to 
a common share in the fruits of the spirit. This 
spirit when it works does not need to talk. But 
its workings are paralyzed here, arrested there, 
and more or less corrupted everywhere by a 
feudalized commercialism and a legalism which 
we cover up with eloquent speeches because we 
do not honestly confront them. Discrimination is 
the first fruit of love of truth and of love of neigh- 
bor. Tiil we discriminate we shall oscillate be- 
tween wholesale revulsion and the sloppy idealism 
of popular emotion. 
Joun Dewey. 


The Raggle-Taggle Gypsies 


“T’m off with the raggle-taggle gypsies, O!” 
—Old Song. 


HEN spring has come again, and the sap 
Weccia to stir in the veins of the straw- 

hat makers and the old gentlemen who 
play golf, the carnival folk know that they are 
soon for the road, and in their winter quar- 
ters they begin great preparations, of which the 
chief ingredient is plenty of red paint—and a little 
that is bright blue, or gold, or white. 

“The general color scheme of the wagons this 
year,” proudly writes R J from winter 
quarters in Tennessee, “will be the same as last 
year—red, with chrome yellow gear.” Bless his 
heart, of course it will! What else can give so 
much class and flash—to use the phrase dearest to 
the carnival heart—as plenty of bright red, with 
yellow wheels, and a big buck nigger to drive, in a 
blue uniform with white epaulets the size of small 
doormats? 

But you do not know the carnival folk? Then 
you must permit me to introduce you: 

It is evening, it is lowa, it is June. . . . On our 
right, as we stand on the outskirts of the little 
town, are the long rows of the shoulder-high corn; 
if there were light enough we could see the endless 
fields of it stretching away over the small rolling 
hills, the slow pulse of the prairie. But it is too 
dark for that and for the frame houses on our 
left, set among the planted elms and cottonwoods. 
Most of these houses have rosebushes along the 
porch, a signal that the dweller within has accepted 
Things as They Are, and is making the best of 
them. 

Our attention is called stridently from these 
mere normalities to the erstwhile vacant lot across 





the street—vacant last week, and next, but tonight 
a busy canvas city of square and round tents, some 
big, mostly smallish, all illumined from within by 
flaring gasoline torches. These fabric-shrouded 
lights cast a queer glare on trampled grass, mud 
and strong guy ropes fastened to battered iron- 
bound wooden pegs, whose heads are frayed from 
incessant thumping. But these visual impressions 
are only incidental to the turbulent current of sound 
which pours over us. At least three brass bands 
are playing popular airs, mot in unison; a calliope 
(pronounced in three syllables, cally-ope) is utter- 
ing its hysterical and inhuman notes, and four or 
five voices are shouting hoarsely, rather wearily, 
yet with an uncanny skill in husbanding resources 
so as to keep it up for heurs and still not perish 
of sore throat. Let us edge our way cautiously 
among the tent-ropes and hear them: 

“Only a nickel, a-half-a-dime, the twentieth paht 
of a dollah! . . . The little lady dahnces this 
dahnce at each and every puhfohmance just as it 
was puhfohmed before the Shah of Persia” . 
“They're freshly roasted, people!” .. . “Just a 
moment, just a moment, ladies and gentlemen, over 
this way, step closer, please, learn about the sine- 
tific marvel of all the ages” . . . “You cahn’t fail 
to win a prize—no blanks, all prizes, every time 
the wheel spins, every time” . . . “Jizko, the mys- 
terious ape-man, the living proof of evvy-lution, 
captured in the wild jungles of the Amazon after 
killing seven natives” . . . “A show for the ladies, 


a show for the children, a show for the men” . 
“You've seen other dahncers, you've never seen a 
dancer like Zalilah and you never will!” . . . 
But in spite of his pessimism, some of us will 
see Zalilah, and on the instant. She has been 
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standing beside the “talker” on a little square plat- 
form, while the yokels trample the mud and sparse 
grass before her. She is dressed in the gorgeous 
costume of a Sultana, red cotton skirt and white 
cheesecloth bodice spattered with cut jewels, blue 
and red and yellow, obviously worth millions and 
millions, and all bought second-hand from Gar- 
stein, Cleveland, Ohio (order by mail or wire, give 
bust measure, we ship the same day). Zalilah 
stands stockstill, chewing gum and gazing haught- 
ily over the heads of the Iowans in the mud. She 
is part of the ballyhoo, and she will not dance until 
the performance begins inside the tent—and not 
much, even then. 

At a signal, the “‘talker’’ stops, Zalilah turns and 
ducks between the flaps, and the “grinder” strikes 
up his monotonous sing-song. The “grinder” sits 
on high in a narrow bright-blue painted box, some- 
thing like a coffin out for a holiday. He sells tick- 
ets, tearing them off a big perforated roll, and 
short-changing you if you seem sufficiently stupid. 
As he sells, his voice cuts through the soft sum- 
mer air like a rusty blade: ‘Twenty-five cents! 
Twenty-five cents! Only a quarter to see Little 
Egypt and her famous Egyptian dancing girls di- 
rect from Con-stan-ty-nople! Rescued from the 
Sultan’s private harem by American missionaries. 
Their dance is different!—I’ll say it is!—I don't 
describe it, I just say it’s different! Twenty-five, 
and seventy-five’s a dollar! Thank you! Three 
for you, and twenty-five’s a dollar. Thank you! 
After you've seen it, tell your friends to go.” 

The tents are pitched about three sides of an 
irregular oblong, in which the crowd mills like 
restless cattle, as the ballyhoos begin before one 
show or another, carefully timed so as not to tread 
on one another's heels. The more pretentious en- 
tertainments carry “banners”? on which Neolithic 
artists have portrayed the wonders within. Here 
is the snake-charmer in evening dress of royal blue, 
her face and arms done in the solid brown of shoe- 
leather. All about her and about, are twined her 
serpents; they are as thick through the middle as 
a small stovepipe. Their fearful reptilian heads 
are on a level with her own; their jaws, as they 
gaze at her, are open to the widest extent. Do 
they yawn, bored by the tranquility of the saddle- 
tinted charmer? Not so; any child in Lowa -can 
teli you that the open mouth means ferocity. 

Not all the entertainments are of this order. A 
carnival, I might explain for those benighted deni- 
zens of cities who know only the circus, is a group 
of ten or twenty tent shows, riding devices, sales 
booths and the like, which travel together and de- 
scend upon a village for a few days or a week to 
despoil the inhabitants of their surplus money in 
all the ways which long experience has shown to be 
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efficacious. The most popular, perhaps, are the 
Eli wheel (Ferris wheel), the Whip (a horizontal 
merry-go-round device with a magnificently horri- 
ble sideways jerk in it), swings, both rotary and 
on the order of the pendulum, tent shows, and con- 
cessions—little retail. stores selling all the useless 
gimcracks people will buy when they are out for a 
holiday. 

In towns where the municipal authorities are not 
too strict, games of chance are used. ‘“Paddle- 
wheels” and similar variations of roulette are high 
in the affections of the carnival man. Of late 
years, however, the country has become discourag- 
ingly moral. Soon Carnival will have been made 
over into something hopelessly respectable, efficient 
in a big business way and as prosaic as a salesmen’s 
convention in the phonograph trade. __ 

Thank goodness, that day is not yet; Carnival 
is still Circus’s little sister, with a bar sinister in 
her coat of arms—though her house is as ancient 
as humanity itself. All the strolling players of 
all time are among her forebears. The vagabond 
clowns who tramped French roads five centuries 
ago, the jongleurs who carried westward the tale 
of Richard Coeur de Lion in his dungeon, the an- 
cient Greeks who brought the Dionysian revels 
from town to town in their grape-stained two- 
wheeled carts, the first temple dancers on the shores 
of Mother Ganges—all these ghostly troupes look 
down today and see Carnival their sole remaining 
representative in the western world. The people, 
the good everyday folk who read no books, see no 
pictures, hear no music that Walter Damrosch 
would dignify with the name, whose only contact 
with the twentieth century is through movies and 
Fords, turn to Carnival as naturally as primitive 
peoples the world over turn to the orgiastic revels 
of the sacred seed time in spring. Under the stars, 
to the tune of last season’s best selling popular 
song, in an atmosphere perfumed with pop-corn, 
crushed grass and red-hots, the latter day Amary]- 
lis and her swain move happily among the gasoline 
flares and achieve without knowing it, the escape 
from reality for which all men seek. 

In only one important particular do our modern 
gypsies of the world of carniyal differ from their 
Romany brothers of old; the printing press has 
touched them and they have a magazine in which 
to tell one another their troubles and boast their 
triumphs. The special spring edition, issued when 
the green fever of the road is at its height, sells 
100,000 copies, and in its fascinating pages you 
may read the epic of the trade. 

Winterbottom’s Gorgeous Colossal Combined 
Carnival, wintering in Georgia where the monkeys 
won't die of pneumonia, advertises for “plantation 
performers doubling in brass. All with me before, 
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write,” says the open-hearted manager, and adds 
a significant “‘Mr. B—— no longer with show. 
Salaries paid out of office.” Under what circum- 
stances, one wonders, were salaries paid last year 
when Mr. B——— was among those present? An- 
other carnival invites correspondence from ‘wheels, 
palmistry, roll-downs and huckley bucks.” This 
ambitious carnival also wants “athletic show, snake 
show, platform shows, or any show of merit.”’ In 
a Kentucky town, members of the fraternal order 
of the Mystic Shrine will give a circus and will be 
aided therein by professional carnival folk. For 
this affair, one high-class aerial act is wanted. Also 
“troupe of at least five fortune-tellers in oriental 
costumes. Have space for hoopla, pitch-till-you- 
win, knife and cane rack.” 

“Can play return date any place we have shown,”’ 
is the proud boast of another carnival director, 
who warns that he wants “no girl shows or stealem 
stores.” However, he would consider booking 
“Sawing a Woman in Two.” Sometimes these ad- 
vertisements seek to guarantee the prosperity of 
the enterprise. ‘This show will positively be the 
first show into the money spots of the Virginias.” 
If you have a spare merry-go-round on your per- 
son, you may spend a summer with Fliggins’ {m- 
perial Shows, and thereby salve a wounded heart. 
“Account of disappointment, will book merry-go- 
round to join at once,” Mr. Higgins confesses. 
“Concessions all open. Wanted for plantation, 
sketch teams and singles. No grift, kootchie, or 
cabaret. Ladies joining must be real ladies, not 
too young.” The deplorable trend toward moral- 
ity is all too plainly evident in Mr. Higgins. 
“Grift” is a term applied to various ways of steal- 
ing money; kootchie, of course, is a well-known 
dance which is still considered improper when per- 
formed by a lady alone, though our polite ball- 
rooms approach it more nearly every year. “Cab- 
aret,” a term roughly synonymous with “girl 
show,” describes an enterprise rather too directly 
Dionysian for the present standards in Iowa, 
though there is a surprising difference among com- 
munities in this regard. Some towns won't have 
any carnival at any price. Others welcome every- 
thing except the “wheels.”” Gambling devices are 
occasionally advertised as “permitted in no-wheel 
places.” “Goes well in no-wheel territory,” says 
one announcement, “and goes still better in open 
towns.” 

Even the followers of this, the most fascinat- 
ing of professions, are sometimes out of jobs, and 
then we may learn in their own words something 
of their qualities. “At liberty,” says one gentle- 


man, in the orthodox theatrical locution. ‘Profes- 
sional tattoo artist, carrying flashy outfit, using elec- 
tric table; none like it on the road. Also first-class 
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boss canvas man, sew, splice, get your pit show up 
and down. Wife can work electric chair, snakes, 
or walk sharp-sword ladder.”” The word “flashy” 
is a term of commendation, not reproach, in this 
business where the daily problem is to catch the at- 
tention of thick-wits. A “pit show’ means no-more 
than one wherein a large tent is filled with various 
“attractions” each of which is in a separate canvas 
compartment. 

Your true gypsy must always put his best foot 
foremost. “A one-man band’’ modestly asserts 


‘that his is “‘the greatest array of comical talent ever 


assembled in any one human being.” A female 
impersonator observes that his vampire dance 
knocks them cold; so does his oriental. Rare is the 
pessimist like a bandman who asks “A position 
where I can change from the trumpet to the French 
horn, or can quit the music business for a real live- 
lihood. No job too small.” A lady wistfully asks 
for “a lady partner (colored) for a musical act, 
not too young. Must be refined and medium- 
weight.” (The restriction so often mentioned re- 
garding ladies, ‘‘not too young”’ is an effort to head 
off stage-struck schoolgirls, regarding whom the 
police have an inconvenient habit of inquiring. ) 

Are you ambitious to be a “talker” orating 
twenty times daily in the preliminary ‘“‘ballyhoo”’ 
which brings together the crowd for the “grinder?” 
For the insignificant sum of one dollar you may 
buy a “canned spiel” all complete. ‘This,”’ says 
its enthusiastic author, “is a real opening—a con- 
vincing door talk by a master mind, suitable for 
Hawaiian village or girl show. Only limited num- 
ber of copies left.” Obviously, a man who can 
write a “spiel” which goes equally well under the 
dual conditions specified, is wasting his talent, and 
should be writing bonus messages for President 
Harding, addressed both to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the American Legion. 

It is easy, of course, for sophisticated big-town 
people to turn up their noses at poor Madame Car- 
nival and her fly-by-night troupers, pitching their 
tents week after week through the summer all 
across these broad United States. It is true that 
their entertainment is crude, their formulae con- 
ventional, their red-hots indigestible. Their legiti- 
mate enterprises are fringed with dishonesty which 
ranges from crooked gambling devices to strong- 
arm work. Why should anyone care what becomes 
of these obscure devotees of rides, concessions and 
pits? 

The answer, as I have already hinted, is that 
Carnival is for the people, by the people, and of 
the people, popular. Into the dull lives of thou- 
sands on thousands it brings the touch of gaiety, 
adventure, the romance of strange exotic things. 
There is not much fun in being a farmhand in 
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Iowa, or the “hired girl” who shovels out the vic- 
tuals for that all-devouring farmhand. But when 
night comes down across the prairie, the bands 
begin to play within the lighted canvas palace, the 
grinders and talkers roar their spiels, and the cos- 
tumed performers in the ballyhoo stand gazing 
haughtily upon the heads of their marvelling audi- 
ence—then, if you are not too proud to under- 
stand, you may read in the faces of the crowd the 
answer to the riddle and know why Carnival is the 
heir of all the playerfolk of bygone times. 
Bruce BLIVEN. 


Three in a Ditch 


NCE a ribald young man said to my mother: 
“Mother you ought not to give father that 
‘three in a ditch.’ If the doctor says he should 
have it, I will send you something to pour down a 
gentleman,” and he sent a case of Blue Ribbon. 

It occurred to me that this phrase described an 
appetite of my own. I began as soon as I was 
born. They tell me that my mother could always 
put me to sleep by reading aloud to me. Before 
1 had learned my letters I used to lie on the floor 
in the library with my chin in my palms and look 
at the dictionary, and a history of sculpture which 
contained a good deal of reflection for an infant 
mind—for example—a man and five boys tied in 
a snake, and a bull with two heads and curly hair 
like my cousin Libby Mitchell’s that was done on 
a stick. The dictionary still looks as if a three 
years’ assault of a natural thirst for anything 
there is to learn, had left it beyond repair. It 
will never be a good dictionary again. 

I do not remember when or how I learned to 
read. I can remember teasing my mother when 
she paused for digressions of comment or reminis- 
cence. 

“Yes, but read’”—lI would say. 

Now, in schools of organic education they do 
not encourage children to read before twelve. 
Twelve is the fashionable age. The nice age then 
was six, I think. I always did what was nice until 
I was twenty-two, so it must have been at six that 
I entered into the world I was to inhabit so long. 
It was then that life became in reality for me, an 
open book. The days I remember best in my 
childhood except the one when I was taken to the 
state penitentiary and that Friday when I came 
home from Miss Wilder’s room with a silver 
quarter on a blue ribbon for having kept the head 
of the room in the spelling match for a week—ex- 
cept these two, the marked days were when I lay 
on the floor of the library with a book and plate 
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of plums and the light from the stained glass 
window straying over me, and read. I suppose I did 
other things but this is the way 1 remember it. 

I read straight through our library inclusive of 
Behold the Woman (a translation from the 
French) and Josephus’ Life of the Jews. The day 
my grandmother died, I read Pickwick Papers en- 
tire. It is the only time in my life I have ever had 
reading enough at a single session. I suppose no- 
body noticed me and I stayed with it all day with- 
out a waver of the eye-lash. On other days, people 
were continually appearing on a London or trop- 
ical or heroic scene and saying, ‘Now, dear, go 
out and get some exercise.”” They were always 
trying to drive me out to jump rope, when | 
wanted to learn about the human race and what 
it was at. 

I often look at our library now. It looks so 
small and modest and tame—no sets of full calf— 
nothing especially sophisticated. But it was enough. 
That is, for eight or ten years it was enough. 
There were the canonical sets of Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Hugo, Hawthorne, Shake- 
speare, and Louisa Alcott and several volumes 
of lives and letters like those of Harriet 
Martineau and The Life and Correspondence of 
H. More. All were bound in red or brown or 
green cloth with gold lettering. I read them all. 
I read Les Misérables nine times, skipping extra- 
neous matter like the battlefield of Waterloo. 
Fateful episodes in the life of Fantine washed 
over my feet, but again and again I devoured the 
bishop, the nun telling the lie, the clamber over 
the convent wall, Marius listening, the sewer. 
Almost the first things I looked for when I went 
to Paris the first time, were the sewers. Hugo had 
said they were so large. I always liked novels 
with desert islands—and later when I grew senti- 
mental I liked them where they married and 
learned to love afterward, and especially, any- 
where he kissed her when she was asleep. There 
was a person called the Duchess who wrote such 
novels and I read them up in a big willow tree 
dangling on a gnarly limb. 

When I was thirteen, one of the eighteen re- 
markable things of my life happened. My brother 
was born. I had been told that I was to have a 
brother but a theoretical brother had not struck 
me as news. The appearance of that fat, bald, 
rosy prize-fighter was the boundary line into 
a new territory of experience. The nurse used to 
meet me at the end of the boulevard every day as 
I returned from high school swinging books on a 
strap. It was never a punishment to have to take 
care of him when gentle Tilly was told off for 
house duty. I began on him at once—my first 
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convert. I could always keep him quiet by reading 
to him. In his long dress—they had long babies 
in those days—I would establish him in a large 
tufted chair close at hand and play The Gypsy 
Camp and the exercises of Monsieur Czerny to 
him, and read him Les Misérables. 

All through the strange years of youth I ate 
books. Like Lincoln, I read them and I devoured 
them—with love, with joy, with abandon. I saved 
Blithedale Romances three years because it was 
the last of Hawthorne’s four and when it was 
gone, I would never have one to read again. In 
high school, I took on as a confrére another girl 
as bad as myself. She is doing it yet. Her mind 
is like a wide, beautiful, tessellated-pavement with 
great works of art and lesser, criticism and uni- 
versity extension lectures hammered into it as tight 
as they can be laid together—without a crack. We 
began the great moderns. We kept lists of the 
books we had not yet read. I came upon one of 
mine not long ago. The first three entries were 
Sharp’s Life of Rossetti, Napoleon—Imbert St. 
Amand, and Coriolanus. I adored Marius The 
Epicurean. A queer diet for a girl of sixteen, Pa- 
ter. It is the age when elegance is greater to one 
than the Lord’s day, and we are making that 
voyage around ourselves which Zola speaks of. 
One grave young man who has since become a coal 
baron used to arraign me for being morbid and 
I still have healthy sea tales with desert islands 
that he gave me to counteract this tendency. I had 
fevers. One of the worst was Hamlet. It lasted 
intermittently from the age of eighteen to thirty- 
five and one summer I almost fell in love with 
a young man with pernicious anaemia because he 
liked Peterkin Papers and Hamlet as well as I did. 

Well, it went on for forty-six years. When I 
went abroad a young English missionary took me 
on and tried to attack the towers of rationaliza- 
tion with the Christian church. I looked like his 
cousin Constance who had gone as missionary to 
the Chinese and so he felt a responsibility. I grew 
used to having him about, acting distressed, but 
one day he came dashing up, tore Landor’s Ima- 
ginary Conversations which had somehow hereto- 
fore escaped me and which I had found in the 
ship’s library, from my hand, and said with 
irritation : 

“Here you are reading a book and the white 
clifis of Dover on the other side of the ship. 
I knew I would have to find you.” We walked 
around and sure enough, there it was—England 
that I had been reading about for many years. 

When I had an operation, the doctor said: 
“Give this young lady a drop light. She is very 
literary.” I read Nicholas Nickleby all the day 
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before the operation. I was far beyond Dickens 
by this time—doing Nietzsche and Hazlitt—but I 
can recommend Mrs. Nickleby and the gentleman 
who threw the cabbages over the wall for the days 
before operations. In the evening after I came 
out of the ether I begged the young house surgeon 
who came in to take blood pressures to bring me 
a book on the intestinal tract. 

Once I was waiting for a friend to go to the 
opera and I picked up from her table the letters 
of Kate Greenaway. 

“Here is my ticket, Mary. I'm not going. 
Couldn’t you get Amy?”—I said when she came 
down. | 

A friend of my mother’s told me that she was 
dressed for her wedding a little too early. Every- 
body drifted off to get ready themselves. She sat 
down, lost herself in a book and was searched out 
in full war paint—veil, gloves and white kid prayer 
book in her lap, reading The Newcomes, and ob- 
livious to time. I understand that woman. Books 
have been husband, lover and child to me as they 
came so near being to her. 

I went on for forty-six years. Then something 
happened. I came upon an Irishman who was 
just as much interested in life as I was and who 
had never, so far as I ever learned, read a single 
book. It happened that for a considerable time 
I was thrown by an accident of fate into his so- 
ciety. He was one of those persons who is in- 
terested in everything, but he was especially in- 
terested in human beings, animals, and the earth, 
——the living things in short. He was always do- 
ing something—gardening, painting, covering fur- 
niture, helping the widow on one side strip her 
grape vines, or the gentleman on the other with 
his German police dogs. He began to observe 
my curious habits almost at once because they were 
so foreign to him, and he would glance with a 
kind of arrested and quickened attention at any 
book I had in hand. 

“Why,” he would say, “there are real things 
to do and here you sit reading a book. What's 
the good of that? Come out in the woods.” 

If he had been a dull person, I would soon have 
resigned the position of chief assistant plumber, 
electrician, gardener, veterinary, house painter, 
and cabinet maker in which I found myself, but 
he was a more vivid person than I, and I trailed 
him like the stellar wake of a comet. It was a 
revelation to me to see him in the woods. I had 
always thought highly of the woods. But some- 
thing seemed to pass from them to him. He 
seemed to drink something from the air. He 
wanted to take up everything and carry it home. 
Once he backed a van up into an old bridle path 
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and filled it with ferns and adder tongue and yellow 
violets to the doors. I was outclassed on my own 
ground-life. Of course I was ready or I would 
not have done it, but for two years—the two 
years that he was about—I read only three books, 
and I insinuated those—mostly on railroad trains. 

I had had forty-six years of solid reading—I 
read the literary supplement before the news of 
the great powers, and then I had two years of 
no reading at all. What happened? It made me 
think. How did I come to be like that and then 
how did I come to change? Now, what does it 
really do to anyone, I asked myself, to read a 
great many books? 

I am familiar with the theory, of course, that 
books are our way of getting vicarious experience. 
I have heard it maintained through hours of good 
talk. But I never went the whole way with these 
debaters. I-do not hold vicarious experience in 
such accusation as they do. To me it seems that 
many of the great figures of the world’ have had 
little of what we call experience. Jesus, Nietzsche, 
Turgeniev. They have lived more in the race 
than within an individual sphere—in what Trigant 
Burrow calls our organic consciousness. I do not 
seem to see in the people about me that it is those 
whose lives are empty who read a good deal and 
those who have full lives who do not read. It 
seems to be the other way. I do not think of 
reading as a substitute. It is a sort of exterior 
supply. We do not get life enough. We are 
made like that. There are people who have some 
gland defect, and when we make it up to them 
in tablets, they get all right. Of course this is 
the gland of a pig and not our own gland, but, 
after all, we might as well live on his gland as 
on his flank. 

Reading is the urge in us to live. We cannot 
get enough life de facto. It is not enough to 
commit a murder oneself. I suppose there may 
be murders that are exciting but most of them 
seem to be only the quick gesture of a rather lim- 
ited person whose brain, when things darken about 
him, darkens with them. Committing a murder 
oneself seems to be too cold, passionless and dull 
to get the average person very far. But in the 
hour that you read Electra even if you never move 
from the shade of an oak tree, you taste the horror 
and continuity of that awful logic we call fate. 
Some people are involved in the agony of hate 
and conviction which leads to a great murder, but 
that is wearing and the after effects are bad, I 
suppose, unless you have the Euripedian soul. I 
think we read because we can live away by this 
means into experience, not safely, as the talkers 
to whom I have listened, say, but fully. 

And then why do we stop reading? Because 
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stopping or going on does not so much matter. It 
is experience that matters. You can get experience 
out of reading maybe, and maybe you cannot get 
it out of murdering seventeen wives. I do not 
know how one is to come into this ability for get- 
ting experience. By reading perhaps—perhaps by 
committing murders. No—I think it is by giving 
yourself to either. But I do not go with people 
who set experience over against reading as being 
its opposite. 

I went once to see a production of Damaged 
Goods. A big, deep-bosomed, motherly Jewess 
sat next to me. She was the kind that breathes 
out warm easy content like a barrel stove. She 
was completely overcome by the end of the play. 

“My God!” she said with her ample bosom 
heaving and the tears raining- down her cheeks. 
“Some |—Lesson !”” 

It was not for her daughter she was afraid, 
nor her son, nor herself, nor even for all the men 
and women about her in her comfortable enough 
world. She had entered into some greater social 
scene where the faces of men and women are dark 
and the features of the actors are eternal and 
bright as mighty nature’s. 
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Of Riches 


When we are rich 

we shall build a house upon a hill, 
with the eight winds about us, 

and the rains, 

and the whole sky for our orchard, 
with fruits golden and silver, 

and a distant river of thunder. 


When we are rich 

our house on the hill shall be stone, 
with a stone hearth, and pine-logs 
cracking their fragrance like nuts, 
and pewter like moon and stars 

and copper like sun 

for the fire to play on. 


When we are rich 

our stone house shall have a room, 

wide, and smelling of cedar, 

with a couch the color of evening 

and soft as flowers to lie on. 

And the winds and the rains and the fruits 
in the orchard that blow 

and the dark and bright of the fire 

shall move beyond us like music 

while two are silent together. 


Now we are poor. 

We have no hill and no house. 

Our orchard is hidden from us; 

even our fire is borrowed . . . 

Oh, let no one know 

how we count our riches (in silence) — 

not even God. Basetre Devutscu. 
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Preliminaries of Genoa 


HE renewed muddle into which Europe relapsed 

after the Cannes Conference has been such that at 

one time it seemed doubtful if the Genoa Conference 
would take place. The muddle, however, has now been 
so far resolved that the conference seems safe. The con- 
yulsions that have taken place during the last two months 
have had their origin in the fundamental difficulties which 
the Genoa Conference has been convened to solve. 


I. 
RUSSIAN DEBTS AND RUSSIAN TRADE 


Experts have been at work since the end of January at- 
tempting to hammer out, from the vast material bearing 
on the problem of trade with Russia, a common basis for 
tackling the problem at Genoa in a practical way. The 
experts first of all worked separately in France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Italy and Japan, and, at the moment of 
writing, have assembled in London with a view to co- 
ordinating their work, and finding common ground. 

As an instance of the sort of difficulty which has arisen 
may be quoted the scheme which was decided on at Cannes 
for the setting up of an International Corporation with 
an international capital. The object of it was to enable 
traders to enter Russia with some sort of confidence. When 
the resolution was adopted at Cannes it was regarded as 
important that the capital of £20,000,000 sterling, which it 
was hoped would be raised, should be raised entirely from 
private sources in France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy 
and Belgium, and if possible also in the United States, 
Japan, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and that the governments of these countries should 
have no share in the undertaking whatever. ‘The reason 
for this was that no government could undertake any finan- 
cial respofisibility or guarantee in such a matter except 
on the condition that it had some share of control in the 
operations to which it led. Such control on the part of 
governments would, it was foreseen, lead to the raising of 
political problems as between the Soviet government and 
themselves. And the whole importance of the scheme lay 
in its chance of beginning trade empirically, and leaving 
its political implications to be settled later on. 

The International Corporation was in fact established 
at a meeting held in London towards the end of February. 
In a report which was issued after the meeting of the or- 
ganizers it was declared that “The main object of the cor- 
porations will be to examine the opportunities for under- 
taking work in connection with European reconstruction 
and to assist in the financing of such undertakings. The 
policy of the corporations will be to cooperate where pos- 
sible with other agencies and undertakings, and not to 
attempt to create any monopoly.” It was recommended 
by the delegates at the meeting that the separate corpora- 
tions which are established in the various countries should 
not do business with any country which does not (a) Rec- 
ognize all public debts and obligations undertaken in the 
past or to be undertaken by the state as well as the obliga- 
tion to restore or, in default of restoration, to compensate 
all foreign interests for loss or damage caused to them when 
property has been confiscated or withheld; (b) Establish 
a legal system which sanctions or enforces trade and other 





contracts with impartiality; (c) Give security for trade, 

The next problem, of course, was to raise the money. 
Here a difficulty at once arose. It was found that, given 
the difficulties of starting trade with Russia or with some 
of the new states of Central and Eastern Europe whose 
frontiers are not yet definitely fixed, it was impossible to 
raise the necessary capital from private sources except under 
government guarantees for its security. From the point of 
view of the private trader the problem of investing money 
for the purpose of trade with such countries was rather like 
the lending of money to an unknown person, or underwrit- 
ing an insurance scheme for admittedly unhealthy people. 

The experts, therefore, have found that it is impossible 
to escape the whole question of guarantees as they affect 
the security of private traders in Russia. If it is the case 
that government help is indispensable for the working of 
the International Corporation, then the first business of 
the Genoa Conference will be to find out how far the 
Soviet delegates are prepared to go in order to afford the 
necessary safeguards. 

In case of a dispute, for instance, between a Russian 
subject of the Soviet government and a foreign trader, is 
the dispute to be settled in a Bolshevik court of law? 
Clearly such a proceeding would be begging the question, 
because the whole difficulty arises out of the clash between 
Bolshevik economics (if these two words are not mutually 
destructive) and the economics of capitalism. The ques- 
tion, therefore, has been raised whether it would not be 
a desirable thing to urge the Soviet representatives at 
Genoa to agree to the establishment of a system of Capitu- 
lations in Russia, under which foreign residents would be 
entitled to trial before a tribunal of their own nationals. 
Even so, however, the dificulty would not be fully solved 
because if there is a fundamental clash between a hypo- 
thetical decision of a Bolshevik tribunal and that of an 
external tribunal under Capitulations, the problem still re- 
mains as to how to reconcile the two of them. It would 
still be necessary that there should be some final jurisdiction 
equally binding on Russian traders and foreign traders. 

In the case of Great Britain and Russia such an issue 
has in fact arisen. Under the terms of the trading agree- 
ment certain goods, namely 109 tons of veneer or ply- 
wood, were sold by the Russian Soviet government through 
Mr. Krassin to an English company. It happened that 
the goods in question had been confiscated by the Soviet 
government, and a Russian company, the former owners, 
decided to claim the goods as theirs. “The case came up 
in the British courts. The decision was that the Russian 
company, from which the goods had been confiscated by the 
Soviet government had a legal claim on the goods. It is 
true that the main obstacle then was that the Soviets were 
not a government recognized by the British government, 
and that therefore proprietary rights acquired under the 
old regime still stood intact so far as British law was con- 
cerned. The difference now is that the experts proceed on 
the assumption that at Genoa the Soviets will be recog- 
nized de jure by the powers. Presumably, therefore, the 
Genoa Conference will have to decide how far the Soviet 
government is to retain proprietary rights for confiscated 
concerns while undertaking to indemnify those who have 
been expropriated. 
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Then there arises the vast and complicated question 
of Russian debts. Assuming, as is generally assumed, that 
at Genoa the Soviet representatives will accept the prin- 
ciple of the Soviet’s liability for the Russian national debt in 
return for political recognition of the Soviet government 
as the government of Russia, the question then arises what 
are debts? There are Russian government debts. There 
are debts contracted by private Russian individuals to for- 
eigners before the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. There 
are goods and services which were rendered both to the 
Russian government and to private Russian firms and in- 
dividuals up to the time of the Bolshevik revolution, which 
have not been paid for. ‘There are foreign concerns in 
Russia which have been commandeered or destroyed by 
the Bolshevik government, and which have represented 
not only a capital loss to the foreign owner, but also an in- 
terim loss of profits. The question is how far is the Soviet 
government liable, and what are the principles on which 
the Soviet liability shall be assessed? It is rightly seen 
that this question opens up a whole new reparation prob- 
lem for Europe, a thousand times more difficult and more 
complicated than ever was that of German reparations. 

This question is not new, at any rate to the British 
experts. During the first half of 1920, when the trading 
agreement was being negotiated between Great Britain 
and Russia, this problem was solved in the following way: 
The Soviet government undertook to recognize its liabil- 
ity to pay compensation to British subjects in respect to 
goods supplied, or services rendered either to itself or to 
the former government of Russia, or to Russian citizens, 
for which payment had not been made owing to the Rus- 
sian revolution. It was decided, however, that the detailed 
method of discharging that liability should be reserved for 
a political Peace Conference between Russia and Great 
Britain at which the definite political relationship between 
the two countries should be regulated, and at which all 
questions relating to the liability of each of the parties 
towards the other party or its nationals, should at the 
same time be settled. In the case of Genoa the Russian 
problem will have to be considered in both its economic 
and in its political aspects, and therefore it will be neces- 
sary for the question of Russian reparations to be tackled 
all along the line. Added to this is the virtual certainty 
that when the Soviet representatives appear at Genoa and 
accept the principle of liability for debts, they will bring 
forward their own counter claim against the Allied gov- 
ernments for indemnity against the losses incurred by the 
Bolshevik government as a result of the “White” Russian 
counter-revolutionary campaigns of Yudenitch, Denikin, 
Wrangel and the rest, which were supported by the gov- 
ernments of the west, and particularly by the French gov- 
ernment. Is this claim to be admitted, and if so on what 
principle is the liability of the Allies to be assessed? <A 
still more horrible complication has been suggested in cer- 
tain French quarters, namely that if this claim on the part 
of the Soviet representatives is to be admitted, then the 
Allies have a further counter claim to put forward, namely 
for indemnity for the loss caused to the Allied govern- 
ments by the Russian defection after the Treaty of Brest- 


Litovsk. 
IL. 
CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


One of the fundamental principles on which the experts 
shave to form an opinion before the opening of the Genoa 
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Conference is whether the powers in Europe are prepared 
to take bold risks, or whether they are timorously to insist 
on guarantees before each step can be taken. It is roughly 
true that the French experts have been more concerned 
with the meticulous examination of the sort of guarantees 
that would be required of the Soviet government before 
trading relations can be established with any assured pros- 
pect of security. The British and Italian experts, on the 
other hand, have been inclined to say that the best policy 
is to “Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” In Great Britain, at any rate among 
those who are determined to begin with the least possible 
delay what must necessarily be a long process of restart- 
ing the wheels of European industry, there is a disposition 
to face the fact that no solid benefits can be hoped for 
from trade with Russia for many years to come, but the 
process will have to be started some time, and the later it 
is postponed the more deferred will be the ultimate benefits. 
According to the estimate of an Italian expert, Dr. Gian- 
nani, there are 300,000,000 men in Europe and Asia who, 
at the present time, are hardly producing at all. In par- 
ticular, Russia, Asia Minor, China and the belt of border 
states from Rumania to Esthonia, have very largely ceased 
work, and this fact affects the economic prosperity not 
only of the whole of Europe, but of the world. 

There is one striking exception in the east of Europe, 
namely Czecho-Slovakia. It is a new country, three years 
old, brought into being by the Peace Treaty. It is sur- 
rounded by countries which economically are devastated, 
and yet it is one of the most prosperous countries in 
Europe at the present time. This fact is due to the states- 
manship and the economic courage of men like the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Masaryk, and the Prime Minister, Dr. Benes. 
Czecho-Slovakia was one of the first countries in Europe 
to start trading with Russia. The principle on which the; 
have proceeded has been to settle in Russia, to start work- 
ing, and to expect nothing in return for a long time to 
come. They are still carrying out this policy, and have 
left the question of drawing up exact terms to regularize 
their relations with Russia to be indicated by experience. 
So far as the work of the Allied experts has proceeded 
it seems clear that while there is agreement on the central! 
principle of demanding a broad guarantee in the form o! 
a recognition of the Russian national debt and other |ia- 
bility for capital goods and services rendered to Russia up 
to the time of the Bolshevik revolution, there will be a 
tendency on the part of the British, Italian, and Little 
Entente representatives to adventure much in the hope of 
ultimately winning much. 


III. 
REPARATIONS 


It cannot be denied that the exclusion of the subject of 
reparations from the purview of the Genoa Conference has 
its drawbacks. The refusal of the United States govern- 
ment to take any part in the conference, due largely to 
disappointment at the exclusion of reparations, has come 
as a great blow. None the less the British government 
plods stodgily on in its attempt to do whatever lies in its 
power to reduce chaos to order. In the British view it 's 
not essential that reparations—important as the subject 
is in its bearing on the general problem of European re- 
covery—should be discussed at Genoa. France insisted 0 
their not being discussed because she regarded the subject 
as too important, too sacred, for risks. Great Britain 
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agreed to its exclusion for the opposite reason that she 
regarded reparations as not important enough in them- 
selves and as capable of settlement by other means. It 
would even be better in the British view if reparations 
were cleared out of the way before the Genoa Conference 
meets. That is why the British Treasury has evolved a 
scheme. The Treasury proposes to deal drastically with 
the problem of reparations and inter-Allied debts as a 
whole. In their paralyzing effect on trade and the ex- 
changes there is no difference between reparations and 
debts. Hitherto the position has been that the European 
Allied powers have spent three years trying to extract an 
indemnity from Germany. Meanwhile, with the solitary 
exception of Great Britain, they have made no attempt 
to meet their own debts. 

Even the methods hitherto employed in dealing with 
Germany in the matter of reparations broke down com- 
pletely after the Cannes Conference, and a provisional 
scheme of ten-day payments has been in force pending a 
“settlement.” It has been made clear that there was little 
prospect of Germany continuing to make these periodical 
payments for much longer, and the “settlement” steadily 
receded. 

The ironic intervention of the United States a week 
ago, when she demanded a share of whatever might be 
got out of Germany, had a swift effect in illuminating the 
farce in all its nakedness. The farce cannot go on. There- 
fore the British Treasury, which in the matter of repara- 
tions. seems all along to have been the sane influence in 
Europe, has drawn up a scheme. The total of one hundred 
and thirty-two milliard (132,000,000,000) gold marks 
solemnly decided on as Germany’s total liability less than 
a year ago in London is, according to the proposal of the 
British Treasury, to be made to absorb the whole body 
of inter-Allied debt. Germany is to be asked to shoulder 
the Allied debts and to accept a contingent liability to 
discharge them in so far as and when creditor Allies call 
on debtor Allies for payment. In return her own total 
liability is to be reduced by the full total of inter-Allied 
indebtedness. 

The Treasury works out the following estimate of the 
result of such a scheme in round figures. For uniformity 
the figures are in German gold marks. The May figure 
of last year was one hundred and thirty-two milliards as 
the German indemnity. Of this twenty-five milliards shouid 
be regarded as non-German reparation; a further sum 
should be credited to Germany for payments made up to 
the end of last year. The total German indebtedness at 
the beginning of the present year should therefore be re- 
duced to exactly one hundred and ten milliards. 

Germany is to satisfy sixty-five milliards of this by 
means of her contingent liability for inter-Allied debts— 
that is, a liability to pay any principal or interest thereon 
on demand which any creditor may make on any debtor 
Ally. Germany is to deposit her obligations under this 
liability, payable at one month’s notice, with the Repara- 
tion Commission, and they are to rank as and when notice 
is given equally with any German government obligations 
outstanding at the time notice is given. 

So far the scheme is plain sailing. It happens, how- 
ever, that the total of sixty-five milliards of inter-Allied 
debt is made up on the estimate made by the British 
Treasury that forty milliards are owed to the United 
States, twenty milliards to the United Kingdom, and five 
milliards to France. Russia is left out of account. The 
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success of the scheme thus depends largely upon American 


participation. s 
The British Treasury therefore proposes that the United 
Kingdom and France shall agree not to demand the 
settlement of any debts owed them by other Allied gov- 
ernments except in so far as (1) they are themselves 
called on by the United States to pay and (2) that they 
fail to recover from Germany. The contingent amount 
of Germany’s liability, with a maximum of sixty-five mil- 
liards, is thus made to depend indirectly upon the extent 
to which the United States demands payment from the 

European Allies. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, the scheme reveals 
the underlying motive of exacting payment from Germany 
only so far as Great Britain is called on for payment by 
the United States. In other words, it is a proposal for 
the general cancellation of debt with a view to getting on 
with business. 

It is true, on the other hand, that apart from the con- 
tingent liability of sixty-five milliards—which in practice 
is not expected to amount to anything—Germany will 
still have an effective liability of forty-five milliards. ‘This 
is vastly different from the May total of last year of one 
hundred and thirty-two milliards. 

Great Britain’s main concern in that forty-five milliards 
is based on the interests of the Dominions and Ireland. 
The Spa percentages would have to be readjusted for the 
division of these forty-five milliards among the Allies, but 
the\British share to the extent of about nine-tenths, would 
go to the Dominions and Ireland. 

The forty-five milliards would be “mobilized” (as they 
say in the Treasury in their search for a word which shail 
be sufficiently removed from the uncomfortable exactitude 
of the word “paid”) partly by deliveries in kind, partly by 
means of international loans. A portion of the cash pay- 
ment, for instance, might be converted into a sterling loan 
to the British government, which would be able to give 
effect to its desire for a moratorium by exacting no in- 
terest for three years, the interest thereafter to be five per- 
cent, payable half-yearly. It would be a partial mora- 
torium only in view of the Reparation (Recovery) act, 
which would collect revenue from the German customs 
to a greater or smaller extent. 

The interminable squabble about the division of the 
first milliard might be solved by an agreement on the 
status quo, each Ally to retain what, in fact, it had up te 
the end of last year. That portion of the effective 
liability which would be discharged by deliveries in kind 
might, according to the British Treasury scheme, be 
handled by means of separate agreements, which might 
be negotiated on the Wiesbaden plan, the valuations being 
decided by three representative valuers: one German, one 
for the recovering Ally, and one appointed by the Repa- 
ration Commission. This idea would have the incidental 
effect of composing the difficulties produced by the sense 
of grievance which certain Allies have had—unfortunately 
with reason—against the Franco-German agreement made 
at Wiesbaden. 


IV. 


COST OF THE ARMIES ON THE RHINE 


When the United States government put in a claim 
for her share of expenses on account of her armies of 
occupation, British financial quarters were highly gratified 
because it had the immediate effect of speeding up the 
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general settlement of the reparations muddle. Granted 
the chaotic muddle which has been produced by the 
scramble for reparations, an additional complication is all 
to the good, On the other hand the action of the United 
States has caused considerable embarrassment in White- 
hall. The difficulty is this. The United States clearly 
has a right to claim indemnity from Germany for the 
cost of her armies on the: Rhine, just as the European 
Allies have a claim. ‘The--Allies, however, are in fact 
realizing their claim, as far as they can, through a definite 
channel. That channel is the Treaty of Versailles. The 
United States is not a party to the Treaty of Versailles. 
To Great Britain it was a serious blow that the United 
States failed to ratify the Treaty, sympathetic as were 
the British people with the motives which actuated the 
United States. It is, however, the fact. Now the Re- 
paration Commission was set up in virtue of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and with the limited purpose of carrying 
out the reparation clauses of the Treaty. Legally, there- 
fore, the United States has no claim on the funds of the 
Reparation Commission because she is not a party to the 
Treaty. It appears that if the United States wishes to 
realize her own claims on Germany her only means of 
doing so are whatever means she chooses to adopt inde- 
pendently of the European Allies. The United States 
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has made her own separate peace with Germany. It is 
true that the American armies on the Rhine went there 
as a result of undertakings made by the United States 
under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and that 
while repudiating the Treaty the United States, with 
ic generosity, decided to fulfill obligations to 
which she was legally no longer bound. Article 235 of 
the Treaty of Versailles stipulates that “In order to en- 
able the Allied and Associated Powers to proceed at once 
to the restoration of their industrial and economic life, 
pending the full determination of their claims, Germany 
shall pay 20,000,000,000 gold marks, Out of this sum 
the expenses of the armies of occupation subsequent to the 
Armistice shall first be met.” The difficult question arises 
whether this specific point in the Treaty, where the 
United States has fulfilled obligations which she under- 
took under the Treaty, does not entitle the United States 
to a share in the indemnity prescribed by the Treaty, 
even though it was not ratified by the United States? 
There is no such thing as finality in this world, but so 
far the view has been taken, not only in British official 
quarters but in Allied quarters as a whole, that the in- 
terests of the United States would be better served, given 
her dissociation from the Allies, if she dealt direct with 
Germany. Georce GLascow. 


THE BANDWAGON 


ZERO IN READING MATTER 


A request for magazines has gone out from the local 
Red Cross headquarters, where an effort is being made 
to secure reading matter for soldiers in the Benning hos- 
pital. In asking for the discarded periodicals, the need 
of something for convalescents to read is emphasized by 
the Red Cross authorities. 

Any kind of magazine is acceptable, it is stated, but those 
that are illustrated and those containing short stories are 
preferred. Copies of the New Republic and the No To- 
bacco Journal are hardly worth fooling with, so far as 
the soldiers are concerned.—The Columbus, Georgia, 


Ledger. 


A SELF MADE NOBLEMAN 


Cyril Woodward Chubley Armstrong, self made Chi- 
cago lawyer, whose struggle for a living has been only 
moderately successful, today was informed that he is heir 
to an English Earldom, but the news had little effect on 
him, for he calmly informed newspaper reporters that he 
already possessed the greatest title in the world—that of 
an American citizen—and desired no other.—Associated 
Press despatch to the New York World. 


BRYAN’S ANCESTRAL NAME 


“Thank God that we are all free to pick our own an- 
cestors, and for my part I take mud. We all know what 
mud is. We are indebted to it indirectly for our food, 
our clothes and the beautiful flowers. When we die we 
go back to mud.” —From a Brooklyn address by W. J. B. 


IN THEIR DEATH THEY ARE NOT DIVIDED 


In the discussion which ensued, Dr. Kunz suggested that 
the mining companies devote more attention to obtaining 
suitable cemeteries for their employees as a means for hold- 
ing them together.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 


INDIANIMATED PICTURE 


Your favorite occupation? 
—Meeting the folks from home. 
Where would you prefer to live? 
—In Sullivan, Indiana. 
Your favorite prose author? 
—Booth Tarkington. 
Your favorite poet? 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
—From Mental Photo of Will H. Hays in the New 
York American. 


THE DUAL NATURE OF MAN 


Your favorite prose author ?—Voltaire. 
Your particular aversion ?—Knockers. 
—From Mental Photo of Richard E. Enright in the 
New York American. 


TAKES HUSBAND TO HER WEDDING 
The popularity of the Princess was evidenced by the 
immensely hearty reception which she and her husband 
received as they drove to and from the Abbey.—The Out- 
look. 
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VERSE 


Ebb-Tide 


The sea-path dizzies to the sea 

With shimmering gold and glimmering shadow; 

The lambs breathe deep and patiently 

In the warm meadow: 

I will go over the meadow, I will go down to the sea. 


The water sags on mellowed rocks, 
The sand talks faintly in the caves; 
Somewhere the hand of silence knocks 
On seagulls’ graves: 


I will go into the caves, I will go out to the rocks. 


The seagulls mew incessantly ; 

The lambs in slow white circles crop; 

The sea-path dizzies to the sea; 

The tides drop: 

I will come over the meadow, I will come up from the sea. 
JoserH AUSLANDER. 


The Fawn in the Snow 


The brown-dappled fawn 
Bereft of the doe 
Shivers in blue shadow 
Of the glaring snow, 


His whole world bright 
As a jewel, and hard, 
Diamond white, 
Turquoise barred. 


The trees are black, 
Their needles gold, 
Their boughs crack 
In the keen cold. 


The brown-dappled fawn 
Bereft of the doe 
Trembles and shudders 
At the bright snow. 


The air whets 

The warm throat, 
The frost frets 

At the smooth coat. 


Brown agate eyes 
Opened round 
Agonize 

At the cold ground, 


At the cold heaven 
Enamelled pale, 

At the earth shriven 
By the snowy gale, 





At the magic glitter 
Burning to blind, 
At beauty bitter 
As an almond rind. 


Fawn, fawn 

Seek for your south, 
For flushed dawn 

With her warm mouth, 


For green sod 
With gold and blue 
Dappled, as God 
Has dappled you, 


For slumberous ease, 
Firm turf to run 
Through fruited trees 
Into full sun! 


The shivering fawn 
Paws at the snow. 
South and dawn 
Lie below; 


Richness and mirth, 
Dearth forgiven, 
A happy earth, 
A warm heaven. 


The sleet streams, 
The snow flies; 
The fawn dreams 
With wide brown eyes. 
WituuaM Rose Benet. 


Statue and Birds 


Here, in the withered arbor, like the arrested wind, 
Straight sides, carven knees, 

Stands the statue, with hands flung out in alarm 

Or remonstrances. 


Over the lintel sway the woven bracts of the vine 

In a pattern of angles. 

The quill of the fountains falters; woods rake on the sky 
Their brusque tangles. 


The birds walk by slowly, circling the marble girl, 
The golden quails, 

The pheasants, closed up in their arrowy wings, 
Dragging their sharp tails. 


The inquietudes of the sap and of the blood are spent; 
What is forsaken will rest. 
But her heel is lifted,—she would fice,—the whistle of the 
birds 
Fails on her breast. 
Louise BoGAN. 
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Rouge et Noir 


The Truth about Blayds, by A. A. Milne. The Booth 
Theatre, March 14, 1922. 

Madame Pierre, adapted from Eugéne Brieux’s comedy, 
Les Hannetons, by Arthur Hornblow, Jr. The Ritz 
Theatre, February 15, 1922. 


R. NORMAN-BEL GEDDES has given The 

Truth about Blayds a remarkable setting, a high 
drawing-room in varied blues, almost sentimental but 
based on very solid and dignified architecture. And that 
is exactly what the life and the people there turn out 
to be, old Blayds himself especially, who is weak, senti- 
mental but—as they say in the lines—with a quality. In 
this room the play begins well, a little slowly at the start 
but full of the promise of that comedy note that English 
dramatists know how to get, that sense of a rambling 
and secure philosophy, the flavor and background of a 
social point-of-view. 

Blayds, nearing a hundred now and famous for two 
generations as a poet, is the centre of the living in this 
house. Every word of his is set down, the world revolves 
about him. And now it is this great man’s birthday and 
the younger authors of England have sent to add their 
tribute to the rest. Then Blayds in his armchair is rolled 
into the room; and though, as a matter of fact, he is carried 
from that moment by Mr. Heggie’s remarkable perform- 
ance entirely out of the room and beyond the play, we 
can see from his lines that he is really a person, a charm- 
ing, distinguished figure. Most of the tyranny, then, and 
the air of folly in the house springs from the minds of 
the others there. What a chance for comedy! 

But, alas, at this point Isobel meets Mr. Royce who— 


conveyed himself by the dry quietude of Mr, Gilbert 
Emery’s acting—has come to convey the salutations of 
England’s younger authors to England’s great poet. The 
two have met before, and Isobel had never wedded him 


because her father needed her. And now at last they 
stand face to face again. An ominous silence then, a 
sacred hush. And British sentiment quietly breaks loose 
in our midst. Not much at first, just a few reticent and 
sweetish odds and ends that are only slightly disconcerting. 
But a moment, however, and we see clearly that the two 
are on their way. Love knots get into their brains. The 
hedgerows and the May, the long years, the might-have- 
beens; from this on Aunt Isobel and Mr. Royce mean 
to talk drivel, you can see that. The play goes ahead, 
fine comedy material with delightful contriving. Old 
Blayds dies, and Isobel comes to tell the family the 
secret he has told her that last day. The poems were 
not all his, only that one failure of a volume in '63; 
they had been left by a friend who had been dead these 
many years and had willed the poems to Blayds. And 
here were the laurels; here was the family, distinguished 
on Blayds’ account; here was the son-in-law—whose por- 
trait Mr, Gottschalk does with such exquisite finish and 
irony—ready to out-Boswell Boswell over his great father- 
in-law; what a comedy now of evasion, people believing 
what they want to believe; inexhaustible stores of humor 
for Mr. Milne, and filled by him with delicious turns and 
crochets. And yet the while sweets to the sweet. Isobel and 
her romance will gum up the wheels from this on to the 
yery end. The last word is to be hers. And in the mean- 
time several hundred words are hers right there in the 
second act; words so bad, so shameless and so maudlin 
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that not even her earlier sweetness has prepared us for 
them ; words that make us squirm for sheer embarrassment 
and wonder where to look. “I might have had a little 
girl to be my friend, and we could have had secrets 
together about my man, our man: we could have had 
secrets together about his dear, foolish, manlike ways. Ah, 
how we would have spoilt our man, my little girl and I. 
He asked me to marry him and I didn’t. I sent him 
away. I said—” and so on and on and on, hands at the 
sides, penserosa, with the tremolo and the voix céleste 
always out. And finally, “Ah, how happy we could have 
made our man, my little girl and I.” In the last act it 
gets worse, for then everything has got to be settled, love 
needs the whole floor, Mr. Royce stands and plays with 
the moment. He knows quite well that after a while he 
will take his hands out of his manlike quiet pockets and 
fold her to his breast. The woman he has loved is dead 
and lives now in this daughter, or the daughter lives in 
her, and both or whichever you like is Isobel now, will 
she come with him? But how can she? He must be 
playful. He introduces one woman to the other, he is as 
analytical as Hiawatha’s mittens with the skinside inside 
outside and the furside outside inside; and he thinks quite 
seriously that she will be happy perhaps when the prim- 
roses are out and the birds are busy. 

After that of course all is well. But this is the kind 
of thing, nevertheless, that teaches us to value the actor’s 
self-control in getting such stuff said and done with. And 
it illustrates for us the kind of sentimental drivel that 
thrives in Great Britain! How full of ringlet curls it is, 
of sashes, and silly affectation! Saccharinity, avoidance 
of the point, diffused sex, and unordered intelligence! No 
wonder Continentals are puzzled by the London stage, 
by this willingness to falsify, to slip and slop inanities, 
to welter in treacle. I remember some of those nobly 
cynical and distinguished brains in London. What do 
they think of this? But whatever they may think, they 
have little to say about it. How much, I wonder, do 
they really mind? If a man’s wife calls him Prince 
Charming twice in public, whose fault must it be? 

On the other hand at the Ritz there was Madame 
Pierre, with Miss Fstelle Winwood bringing to her part 
an astonishing flexibility and technical facility, a secure 
and careless sincerity, and an effect of wit that shot the 
role beyond Brieux himself very likely. And Mr. Roland 
Young, with the same wit and intelligence, technique and 
security, an encouragement to watch. In this play the 
professor, somewhere around forty, has a friend living 
with him, a little rapscallion who is a perpetual nuisance 
to him but without whom he is unable to exist. She 
cares nothing for his ferns. He cares less for her former 
friends. And so they fight it out, every day a battle. 
But they love each other nevertheless. It is always more 
and more difficult; Charlotte has nothing to do and no- 
body to see. Pierre is sick of her humors and her rows. 
Finally a grand upheaval about ferns, excursions and in- 
fidelity—Charlotte has been false to Pierre with an old 
friend of his, not because she loved the man but because 
he was so amusing, he could make a noise like a locomotive 
— and Charlotte departs. In the third act she pretends 
to drown herself; and Pierre, though he has rejoiced in 
his freedom, takes her back. 

Madame Pierre was soon over; and for two reasons, 
I think. First, the last act was tedious more or less and 
uninventive, with Pierre boasting about and all of as 
knowing that Charlotte would return. The foreignness 
of the French mind was the other reason for the failure. 
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Here were two people proving what Flaubert said, that 
adultery has all the platitudes of marriage. And here the 
French point-of-view was saying that after all this is 
life; these two people have to take their medicine. They 
will exasperate each other with their ways they will tor- 
ment each other with their mutual passion, till everything 
is balanced up, everything paid. Life will burlesque them 
in the end; they have already their scatter-brained and 
plaintive little tragedy. Mais non, alors, par exemple, 
what more can we ask? 

I am afraid we ask a good deal more. 

There was a picture in Punch once in which, in the midst 
of a naval engagement, smoke, unendurable heat, two stok- 
ers come up on deck for a breath of air, stripped to the 
waist; one says to the other, “Well, I think he ought ’o 
married her.” So there we are; who is going to settle 
this business? Charlotte will suffer of course, for she is 
a pathetic little sketch with her powers of love and bore- 
dom. But when? How would it have been to have 
them secretly married all this time? Or to let her drown? 
Or repent and settle down and love the country, the ducks 
and Pierre’s children? But Brieux never even so much 
as bothers himself to say that the poor child had never 
really had a chance. At this rate how will things wind 
up and wind up here now? Brieux and Miss Winwood 
and Mr. Young seem to have the idea that we might 
enjoy merely the sense of wit, of observation and dex- 


terity, of the pitiful grotesque. No. Paris may be, as 
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Lucian said of Rome, a school for the resistance of 
temptation; but on one point in the theatre we stand firm: 
a thoughtful tragedy may be one thing, but at least we 
shall not be tempted to use our brains for amusement; let 
Paris turn thinking into a pleasure if it likes; for us it 
shall be sacred. 

And so this play is withdrawn, and Pierre has his 
trouble left on his hands, as he no doubt deserves for 
living in Paris. How different from the home life of 
Aunt Isobel and Mr. Royce! They stand there at the 
last side by side, neat, contained and tender, introducing 
each other to the woman he once loved in her now and 
the woman he loves in her then, and won’t one of them 
at least be his wife? And yes indeed, both of them will, 
if she may only say some more of those sad things; which 
he permits, though he gets rather the best of it, when 
he hits on the idea of the primroses and the busy little 
birds. 

For this kind of thing there is nothing to do but to go 
back to your stateroom and lie down and close your eyes. 
But what is it, you may ask yourself, that makes Mr. 
Milne willing to spoil good comedy with such drivel as 
this? And what is it, what set of concessions, what 
clicks in the mind, what deep power in the theatre so 
shameful to exploit thus, what is it that makes intelligent 
people accept stuff in the theatre that they would not 
tolerate for a moment in a book or in a friend? 

Stark YOUNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Letter from Ray Stannard Baker 


IR: I have just read in your issue of March 29th your edi- 

torial (and Mr. Lippmann’s letter) commenting on my chap- 
ter in the New York Times of February 26th (not 28th) relat- 
ing to Mr. Wilson’s knowledge of the secret treaties before his 
arrival in Paris. 

I agree with you fully as to the importance of this subject 
and that it “demands honest and careful consideration.” I have 
spent a good deal of hard work on the original documents, ex- 
amining the evidence in this matter, and I have endeavored, in 
the chapter referred to, to put down, as candidly as I could, 
what my findings were. 

There are only two possible positions to be taken as to the 
President’s knowledge of the secret treaties: 

1. That he lied when he said to the Senate Committee that 
“the whole series of understandings” were disclosed to him for 
the first time when he reached Paris. 

2. That he was, as he says, ignorant of them. 

The entire implication of the New Republic in its editorial 
is that the first is correct: in short, that the President lied. I 
have arrived, from a considerable study of the matter, at the 
conclusion that the second is true: that he was ignorant of them. 
The long passage of explanation from my chapter quoted in your 
editorial comes as near as I can attain to accounting for this 
state of affairs. Admitting that the President knew of and de- 
tested the general practices of the old diplomacy, even that he 
may have heard in a general way of these particular agreements, 
I stand by the conclusion which the New Republic saw fit to 
italicize—“He never, until he reached Paris, enough appreciated 
the critical importance of these old entanglements to impel him 
to make a study of them or really know about them.” 

I base my conclusion first upon the positive evidence of Presi- 
dent Wilson's statement, which I confess weighs heavily with 
me. In the course of a pretty intimate contact with the Presi- 
dent during many months at Paris, under most difficult con- 
ditions, where he was tested and tried in the fire of the greatest 
crisis, I can say honestly that I came to have for him the pro- 


foundest respect not merely as a truth-teller but as an aggres- 
sive truth-teller. And certainly, among al! the multitudinous 
charges brought against the President in America, this of de- 
liberate prevarication, I feel sure you will admit, has not been 
conspicuous. 

But beyond this positive evidence I have a miass of negative 
evidence, which I have been at much pains to test out. Some of 
this evidence I set forth in the chapter you mention: but some 
of it which weighed heavily with me you do not quote. This 
Is it: 

“The profoundly important fact is that, among all the papers 
Mr. Wilson has so carefully preserved, there is no document 
giving any definite information concerning the secret treaties.” 

The text upon which you base your editorial is Mr. Lippmann’s 
letter. With two of the three propositions of this letter—that 
Colonel House knew of these documents, and that Secretary Lan- 
sing also knew of one of them, at least—I not only agree, but 
have set the facts forth even more fully in my chapter than Mr. 
Lippmann does: but these do not prove that the President knew. 
There is the best evidence that Colonel House minimized the 
importance of the treaties at the time. He brushed aside Mr. 
Balfour's explanations, for he wished to do nothing that would 
interfere with Allied unity. This seems to have been also the 
attitude of the great part of the American press and the Ameri- 
can people so far as any notice at all was taken of the secret 
treaties. The public mind was upon the war, and anything that 
might disturb with doubts the complete unity of the Allies was 
impatiently regarded. And I believe also, as I said in my chap- 
ter, that this ignorance and impatience was shared by most of 
our diplomatic service. 

As to Mr. Lippmann’s second premise, that “certain of these 
(the fourteen) points... are unintelligible without reference 
to the secret treaty between France and Russia,” I have before 
me as I write the original memorandum of the Inquiry (in the 
preparation of which Mr. Lippmann himself had a part) which 
the President used in formulating the Fourteen Points. It con- 
tains the President's own notations on the margins. Neither this, 
nor any other memorandum from the Inquiry, or from Colonel 
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House, or from Secretary Lansing—or from anyone else that I 
have been able to find—contains any description of these secret — 
treaties. This report of the Inquiry.cefereto.‘ambitions” and 
desires which were well enough known without any such. de- 
scription. It is not correct, as Mr. Lippmann asserts, that the 


. points are “unintelligible” without reference to these old treaties. 


They are intelligible as the expression of principles of justice 
as opposed to the public views of chauvinistic writers and 
orators among the Allies. That the experts based their recom- 
mendations in part upon a knowledge of these treaties does not 
prove that they communicated their basic knowledge to the 
President along with their conclusions. In fact, from a close 
examination of their report, which is framed rather as “a pro- 
gram for a diplomatic offensive” against the Central Powers 
than with any idea of imposing checks on the Allies, one is 
unable to perceive the slightest evidence that its compilers even 
knew (although we know they did know) that there were such 
things as diplomatic commitments among the latter. The Presi- 
dent simply adopted their conclusions in preparing certain of his 
Fourteen Points as justified by the facts. 

Mr. Lippmann’s letter thus adds nothing material to the facts 
advanced in my chapter. Indeed, the New Republic goes to. the 
chapter itself for most of the points upon which it hangs its 
reasoning. I really endeavored in this chapter to set down all 
the facts I had. I have been informed, since publication, of one 
fact I did not know before, being at that time absent in Europe, 
that certain of the treaties were published in the New York 
Evening Post after they appeared in the Manchester Guardian. 
I shall add that fact in the revision for the book. 

For these reasons, and incredible as the New Republic finds 
Wilson's ignorance, I believe the facts point to the conclusion 
that it was ignorance, however inexcusable, rather than duplicity, 
and that he told the truth to the Senate Committee. 

Ray STANNARD Baker. 

Amherst, Massachusetts. 


The Churches and Civil Liberty 


IR: Without in any sense desiring to enter upon the merits 

of your general discussion with the Federal Council of 
Churches concerning the attitude of the Protestant churches dur- 
ing the war, there is one phase of the subject which seems to 
me to require a little attention which it has not yet received. 
1 refer to the attitude of the churches toward relatively simple 
questions of civil liberty and ordinary humanity. With no 
desire to single out the Federal Council of Churches (whose 
work in certain lines I have heartily admired) -for especial 
criticism, I am obliged sorrowfully to record the following 
facts: 

1. Conscientious objectors and political prisoners have re- 
peatedly told me that they have found army and prison chaplains 
more intolerant and arrogant in spirit than ordinary officials. I 
personally can testify that I have found high ecclesiastics, some 
of them connected with an informal committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, harder to deal with than the officials of 
the War Department. I remember one occasion when some of 
these gentlemen not only refused altogether to see any reason 
for conscientious objection (in spite of their resolutions of the 
Federal Council calling upon Christians to “protect the rights 
of conscience”), but were also quite indifferent to the shocking 
and well established stories of mistreatment of conscientious 
objectors and other political prisoners then in custody. 

2. No church paper, no popular preacher, no group of church- 
men, but the New York World was the first powerful voice 
to call attention to the ill-treatment of conscientious objectors 
{most of whom were religious objectors) in Fort Leavenworth. 
Since the Armistice leadership in the return to sanity has been 
in the hands of liberals who were not primarily churchmen. 
Not until May, ror9, did the Federal Council of Churches adopt 
a lukewarm resolution in favor of amnesty for prisoners of 
conscience to go into effect when peace was declared, but it 
has never devoted to pushing that resolution a tithe of the 
energy it has used in other less significant causes. Even so, 
the Federal Council probably was in advance of the official 
sentiment of the churches for it is a fact that no official body 
of any important Protestant church, so far as I have been able 
to learn, has adopted resolutions in favor of amnesty. In several 
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cases such resolutions have been geneacirnn defeated by ecclesi- 
astical bodies. 

a that. group. chcclamenicgeme of them. of 
igh. sanding denominations, have taken ag atti- 

in —— of ‘that which I have indicated. But their 
attitude, unfortunately, was no more typical of the churches in 
general than was the attitude of the twelve lawyers who signed 
a protest against Attorney General Palmer's lawless raids typical 
of the bar, associations of the United States. 

In short not only has the church been unable to afford leader- 
ship in the great and complex ethical questions of the war, the 
peace, and the economic situation, but in the relatively simple 
matter of mercy and justice toward prisoners of conscience it 
has utterly failed. The best comment I have seen on the general 
condition within the churches is found in a recent editorial in 
the Christian Century: 

The present situation which affords us a set of radical 
resolutions to show to radicals while the defenders of the 
existing order of things are satisfied with the complacency of 
the church amid crying evils is as intolerable as it is dis- 
ingenuous. 

Norman THOMAS. 


New York City. 


Who Willed the War? 


IR: In enumerating, on page 65 of your issue of March rsth, 
those who “willed the war,” you do yourselves an in- 
justice in omitting the New Republic. I remember an editorial 
in which, soon after the United States entered the war, the 
New Republic proudly claimed a determining share in that 
event for the intellectuals; only modesty, it was evident, with- 
held the editors from naming themselves and their journal. 
It is possible that the men who then determined the policy of 
the New Republic are less proud than they were four years ago 
of their share in bringing the United States into the war. It is 
possible that the present direction, not being precisely the same, 
never was so proud of it. It is possible that both are proud of 
t still. In any case, I am sure many of your readers would be 
interested in a frank statement of your present attitude toward 
the events of those days. 


New York. CuHartes EB. Epceaton. 


[The New Republic is not aware of any change in its direc- 
tion that could have affected its attitude toward the question 
whether the United States should have entered the war or not. 
We did not “will the war”; the war was on, whatever our will 
in the matter; and the sole question open was whether it should 
be carried to its conclusion without the intervention of the 
United States or with it. Was it possible for. us to remain 
neutral, with honor? The New Republic did not believe then 
that it was. It does not now believe that it was possible. 

For the outcome of the war was not a matter of indifference 
to the United States. German victory would have meant the 
establishment in Central Europe of the greatest military power 
of the ages, dominant from the narrowed frontiers of France 
to the Urals, from the Baltic to the Adriatic and Aegean. Could 
the peoples of Central Europe have shaken off such a military 
power? Not for generations, if it had been crowned with 
success in this war. This conclusion is not based on any childish 
view that German militarists are any more arrogant or ruthless 
than French, British or American militarists would be, in the 
same circumstances. It is based on geography. Victorious Ger- 
many could have ruled Europe. Victorious France cannot, in 
the long run. For Germany is the heart of Europe, France 
only a member. 

For a time there appeared to be a way out: a peace by nego- 
tiation, without victors or vanquished. The New Republic sup- 
ported every step taken by President Wilson to bring about 
such a settlement. But when the resumption by Germany of 
unlimited submarine warfare shut off every hope of a settle- 
ment except by the defeat of one side or the other, there was, 
we believed and still believe, no honorable course for America 
to pursue except to range herself on the side of the Allies. 

The peace settlement, it is superfluous to say, was bitterly 
disappointing to the New Republic. It was not the kind of 
settlement that President Wilson promised when he carried the 
country with him into the war. A better peace lay within the 
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range of possibility at that time. It was lost because President 
Wilson, instead of forcing the repudiation of the Secret Treaties, 
postponed all consideration of the settlement until the war should 
have been won. But abominable as the settlement proved to be, 
we believe that it was far less dangerous to the civilization of 
Europe than the settlement that would have followed a German 
victory. Little by little the public opinion of the world is forc- 
ing sevision of the existing treaties. Public opinion would have 
beaten in vain against the dispositions of a victorious Germany. 
_ The war was the greatest blunder and crime of modern times. 
It wrought infinite mischief and infinitesimal good. American 
participation, however, was neither a blunder nor a crime, as 
we see it, but the choice of the lesser evil, in itself a colossal 
one. If we are responsible for the Great War, in any real 
sense, that responsibility rests upon our conduct as individuals, 
before 1914 and before the founding of the New Republic. Did 
we do our part toward keeping the American public aware of 
the grave dangers of a European war, a danger most intellectu- 
als perceived certainly as early as the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1908? Did we throw ourselves with missionary 
zeal into the world peace movement, which offered at Icast a 
feeble chance of preventing the disaster? Or did we shrink 
from boring people with reiterated warnings of the impending 
danger? Whatever we did or omitted to do, we judge that 
we deserve the punishment meted out to us by the income tax 
laws. And we shall deserve heavier punishment if fear of 
boring our readers with warnings of danger to come prevents 
us from agitating, in season and out, for justice and under- 
standing aod mutyal aid among nations.—THe Eprrors.} 


The Voice of the People 


IR: Will you inform the readers of the New Republic that 

the Central Committee on Organizing Public Opinion, at 
32 Court St, Brooklyn, Room 704, is ready to cooperate with 
any society or individual who desires to see the successful ac- 
complishment of any neighborhood or local complaint, improve- 
ment or issue. 

This Committee claims that any reasonable neighborhood or 
local complaint or improvement having public sentiment behind 
it can be attended to successfully within a reasonable time by 
the moral persuasion of public opinion provided the right method 
has been applied after mere protest or bureaucratic, legal or 
legislative action have failed to accomplish the desired result. 

There is no charge for consulting with our office any weekday 
between the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. 

Wituiam Keartinc, 


Brooklyn. Secretary. 


Why China Entered the World War 


IR: I should not give any attention to a review of various 

books written in an evidently disgruntled and sneering 
mood by C. A. Beard, unless he had touched upon a matter 
concerning which I should much dislike to see any misunder- 
standing fostered under the protection of the New Republic. 
I refer to the incident of China’s breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. As to the criticism of my action in carry- 
ing out the policy of the government I am little concerned 
because I hardly believe that the reviewer himself, notwith- 
standing his superior detachment from national bias, would in 
the particular case have told the Chinese that it was a matter 
of great doubt whether they should accept the invitation of 
America. Your reviewer, however, failed to gather that the 
appeal to the Chinese government was made on the plane of 
public policy, considering the best interests of all concerned, 
and that it was so accepted by the Chinese without any 
hint of coercion, undue influence, barter, or special advan- 


In failing to see that such an appeal, freely seconded of their 
own record by all who had an opinion, made without intrigue 
or secrecy, by merely arguing the general wisdom of a course 
of action, and making or exacting no assurances except the self- 
evident one of fair treatment, is a thing different from the 
haggle and barter of secret diplomacy, the reviewer betrays 
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a characteristic sometimes encountered in home-staying land- 
lubbers, in that they readily abuse their country and its officials 
for action which a superficial knowledge pictures to them as 
resembling that which we have criticized in others. Because I 
mentioned Mr. Blythe, your reviewer mixes me up in Mr. 
Blythe’s picturesque account, written with a natural desire to 
give international affairs some of the verve of football tactics. 

But the crux, I repeat, lies in the nature of the action, which 
hitherto only German critics had questioned, and which was 
devoid of anything not strictly compatible with a reasonable 
proposal discussed and accepted on its merits, as a matter of 
public interest. To the credit of China it should be remembered 
that in her associating herself with us in the great war there 
was nothing sordid, and profit-secking, but that it was a 
liberating, broadminded policy. 

Your reviewer speaks of that part of my record which I “see 
fit to publish.” While the original record dictated by me was 
about three times as Jong as that published, the selection which 
reduced the volume was made by others than myself, carrying 
out the suggestion of the publishers as 1o what would be of 
more general public interest, and in no matter whatsoever 
implying a self-imposed censorship. 

Pau. S. Retnscu. 

Washington. 


IR: I have no desire to enter into an exchange of epithets 
with Mr. Reinsch. I merely ask any curious reader, before 
rendering judgment, to compare the two accounts of how China 
was Wrought into the war, both of them by Mr. Reinsch. 
Cuargies A. Bearp, 


New York City. 


Requirements for the Bar 


IR: I have just finished reading the editorial in your maga- 

zine entitled The Public Profession of the Law, in which 
the New Republic, with all its democracy of spirit, somewhat 
surprisingly aligns itself with the growing demand for a stricter 
compulsory educational test for members of the bar. It is com- 
ing, alas, but one who feels the absolute justification for the 
faith that is in her, as I do, should not let the opportunity go 
by for expression of the reasons against it. 

Before proceeding further, let me say that I am among the 
old-fashioned ones who honestly believe that the law is the 
most learned profession in the world, with a code of ethics 
second to none, which is more widely observed and lived up 
to than the code of any other profession. I say this after thirty- 
five years of close association with law and lawyers, among 
whom I have found the highest and finest among a very wide 
and very mixed acquaintance with men. 

It happens that five of the most eminent lawyers of my home 
city, during these many years, were entirely office bred. Among 
them were the Honorable Walter I. Smith, but recently deceased, 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals, and the late 
John N. Baldwin, general solicitor for the Union Pacific Railway 
system at the time of his death. Both of these men were blessed 
with a short college experience, numbered by weeks. The 
other three never had a day's education outside of the Council 
Bluffs high school, of which all five were graduates; but their 
names are known throughout two states, and further, as among 
the keenest—yes, and the most learned—in their profession in 
those two states. It is, of course, accidental that among the 
college and university educated men practising in the same lo- 
cality at the same time, not more than one or two could approach 
them in ability; accidental, of course, for, eminent as they were, 
able as they were, all would have been the better for the col- 
lege training, and none recognized this more keenly than them- 
selves. 

But college was out of the question for four of these five boys, 
as it is still out of the question, always will be out of the ques- 
tion for a large proportion of American youth of abilities as 
great as theirs. Easier is it, of course, with a college of sorts 
in every congressional district; but in estimating the ease with 
which an education may be obtained, one tremendous factor of 
American life is usually overlooked—the hideous, undeniable, 
unavoidable fact that in a very large proportion of cases the 
ambitious boy who hungers and thirsts for an education and a 
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chance to use the brain which he so well knows is a good one, 
has not only himself to look out for, but others more or less 
dependent on him. For the devoted son and loyal brother whose 
ambitions are bounded only by his responsibilities is not wholly 
a creation of fiction. 

And after all, what is the object of educational requirements 
of any kind as a prerequisite for admission to a profession? 
Is it not that the work for which the student is preparing him- 
self may be done well? Certainly. the only re- 
quirement which we have a right to demand is that the appli- 
cant shall have sufficient education to enable him to do the 
work of his profession properly. This, I happen to know, is 
entirely possible in the law with no college preparation at all, 
professional or otherwise. The usual answer to that statement 
(for this controversy is not new to me) is that the legal prac- 
tice of today is a very much more complicated matter than the 
legal practice of a quarter century ago, and the preliminary 
requirements ‘herefore much more exacting. As a basis for the 
next answer, I say that the men to whom I have referred have 
found no difficulty in keeping up with the demands of the present 
day, and the answer comes promptly: It is said that these men 
have grown into the more complicated practice gradually, pre- 
paring for it in the work itself. Exactly. And in the profes- 
sion it must always be so. Put a young man through any col- 
lege, then put him through the legal department of Harvard 
or Columbia, but still he must grow up to the exigencies of 
complicated modern practice through a less complicated prac- 
tice. Doubtless with such a preparation few youngsters with 
an entirely theoretical and no practical knowledge of the law 
(such as was gained by their more humbly prepared predeces- 
sors in office and court room) would hesitate to tackle the knot- 
tiest constitutional problem, but he will not have the opportu- 
nity. His client or the old curmudgeon of a lawyer who has 
secured his valuable services at a mere pittance per month will 
see to that. Nevertheless, he is better off to have secured the 
preparation and he will reach the top rounds sooner, no doubt, 
than his less fortunate brother of equal ability but less elaborate 
preparation. The point is, have we any right to blight the am- 
bitions of the less fortunate because his success must be of 
slower growth? He will not imperil the important cause too 
big for him to handle, because clients with great cases are 
good pickers, and such a case will not come to him until he is 
big enough to take care of it. Give him the natural ability, 
and he will grow to it. 

But if he has not the ability? Sir, if he has not the far- 
famed “legal mind” no amount of preparation can give it to 
him, and his college course will make him only less a tailure 
than he would be without it. 

And right bere is the point of the argument: There is a very 
sure and perfect method of weeding out the undesi:ables, the 
unfit collegian as weli as the mistaken high school boy whose 
ambitions have overshot his abilities. Stiffen up the examina- 
tions. Make them as rigid as the most exacting can require, 
mark them closely and admit to the sacred precincts of the bar 
only those who have met the test, regardless of the method of 
their preparation, Let these final examinations be conducted 
at certain set times by or under the supervision of the highest 
appellate court in the state, whether the candidate be an office 
boy or a Columbia graduate; let them extend over a week if 
need be; give to the would-be lawyer a hypothetical case as 
complicated and abscure as anything he will be likely to be 
called upon to try in the first ten years, then let him argue it on 
principle, without access to books; give him another one and 
turn him loose in a law library to prepare a brief upon it from 
the books; mark the papers as much on ability to reason as on 
purely accurate statement—for law is or should be almost pure 
reason. Pass the boy with the stuff in him, turn down without 
fear or favor that one who can never succeed, without regard 
to the manner of education, in the one case or the other. 

It was once my privilege to attend such a state examination. 
Of a class of fifty, the two attaining the highest markings were 
a barber and a law stenographer. The former, with a standing 
of 9334 percent, displayed a brilliancy which excited the ad- 
miring comment of every lawyer present; but he had a wife 
who feared to give up the small certainty of his daily wage for 
the uncertain chance of bigger things, and he is still drawing 
a razor across the face of successful attorneys with minds less 
able than his own. As for the stenographer, well, she was a 
woman, took herself no more seriously than did those about her, 
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and never made any attempt to practise the profession in which 
she attained a standing of 934 percent—one quarter of one 
percent less than that of the man who outclassed her. Only 
one other member of the class attained a standing above 90 
percent, though university men were there. A year or two be- 
fore, the leader of the class was a woman who, caring for her 
two babies at home, and attending scarcely any of the lectures, 
kept pace with her husband's university work by fireside study 
and far outdistanced him in the state exaraination. 

Across the river from me as I write, in the city of Omaha, 
is a small educational institution called Creighton University. 
It has a law department, with perhaps twenty-five or thirty 
candidates for graduation every year, With a final examination, 
like all the preliminary ones, noted for its severity, it graduates 
from eight to ten glad and proud young men who know the 
Creighton diploma means something, whether the outside werld 
knows it or not. Not a thousand miles away is a state uni- 
versity with many hundreds of students. Its law class numbers 
several times as many as little Creighton’s, and the great ma- 
jority of its members get their sheepskins. The school is sought 
very largely by young men of mediocre ability, men who have 
not succeeded in Creighton and other more particular law 
schools. Creighton’s plan may be followed equally as well in 
the strictly state examination, securing the survival of the fittest 
in a legal world which needs the best. 

For there is something of truth in the New Republic's charge. 
To a greater degree than should be possible, the profession has 
been debauched by the money power. Whenever it becomes as 
directly beneficial to that power, the medical profession, the 
ministry, engineering, will be debauched in the same way. The 
New Republic will be the last to deny that the newspaper and 
magazine world has been so debauched, that the church and the 
school have been to some extent invaded. If other professions 
have not, it is only because capital has not seen its way clear 
as yet to use them as it has used these others. 

The New Republic says, “The democratic principle ... de- 
mands access to all the offices of state by all who are capable 
of filling them, irrespective of artificial class distinction.” This 
is true, and there are limits within which “taught law” is as 
much an artificial distinction now as it was in the days of 
Abraham Lincoln, and to suppress one possible Lincoln were 
as disastrous now as in the days when he and he alone could 
rise to the country’s dire need of him. 

Hatriz T. Haart. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


[With much that Miss Harl says, the New Republic finds 
itself in hearty accord. “To put the legal house in order”— 
the phrase is Senator Root’s—requires much more than to render 
entrance into it more difficult. Intellectual mastery, we have 
urged, in nowise insures the social serviceability of the legal 
profession. On the contrary, the more intellectually equipped, 
the more dangerous is the bar to the healthy development of 
American democracy so long as its leaders are merely service- 
able instruments of selfish interests and the bulk of the bar and 
the bench exponents of an obsolete philosophy of “freedom.” 
Different social ideals and a different social conception of law 
must galvanize the legal profession if the processes of law are 
to prevail in the generation ahead of us. 

But no less true is it that intellectual training and education 
are a prerequisite, and in increasing measure will be, for a 
legal profession adequate for the tasks which it should fulfill. 
Whether we like it or not, the office-bred lawyer, certainly for 
the cities of this country, is a thing of the past, as much so as 
the conditions which originally produced him. Our lawyers, 
as much as our doctors, will be products of the professional 
schools, and the question is as to the requisite pre-professional 
training. For Miss Harl to deny the great change in conditions 
confronting the bar today compared with that of thirty or forty 
years ago is simply to deny facts. For one thing, law is a 
bookish profession and it is bound to become more so. As 
Professor Williston, of the Harvard Law School, pointed out 
at the recent Washington Conference, “the printed sources of 
Anglo-American law have more than doubled in bulk in thirty 
or forty years. There are more law reports in English printed 
since 1885 than were printed prior to that year since the begin- 
ning of English law reporting. The bulk of statutes moreover 
is enormous. No lawyer can be efficient now who has not some 
ability to use books and extract from them quickly and accurate- 
ly the principles which they state.” 
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But this is not all. “Law” is not all contained in law books. 
The raw materia! must be sought in the growingly vast records 
of the social sciences. Whether we like it or not, life and 
business are becoming increasingly complicated. A knowledge 
of the lessons of the past, and comparative studies of present- 
day problems and the manner of dealing with them the world 
over are essential to make one an effective lawyer. As a result, 
the profession of the law demands increasing intellectual disci- 
pline, scientific disinterestedness and judgment, to enable one 
to find one’s way through the woods, and not to miss the woods 
for the trees. 

Powerful interests do not suffer from an ill-trained bar, but 
the interests of the community do. Decisions adverse to social 
legislation and to labor are, of course, not attributable to the 
inadequacy of lawyers representing these causes. But it is a 
fact that these causes are too often represented by lawyers 
whose intellectual equipment falls far short of their require- 
ments. 

The New Republic has no illusions about the present run of 
our colleges. To a large degree they fail in the training, and 
above all, in the inculcation of intellectual disinterestedness, to 
which they are dedicated. In supporting a movement for re- 
quisite pre-professional training for lawyers, we assume the 
colleges as they ought to be made to be, and as we are hopeful 
they are in the process of becoming. But if collegiate training 
does not, in the main, make for a better trained and more 
responsible bar, we had better confess our error and shut all 
our institutions for higher education. If our state universities 
do not help toward producing more socially desirable doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and businessmen, they have no excuse for 
being. If the ideals that now dominate our colleges frustrate 
their purposes, we should take our ideals in hand, but not 
surrender our faith in the power of or the necessity for higher 
education. That collegiate training in facts adds to professional 
capacity is not merely a theoretic argument. A concrete de- 
monstration is furnished by the Harvard Law School. Its 
figures for five years preceding the adoption of collegiate 
training as a requisite for admission, show, to a striking 
degree, the uniform superiority of college graduates to non- 
graduates. 

We agree with the English Labor party in seeking to broaden 
the base of higher education rather than to narrow the require- 
ments for professional work. In other words, opportunities to 
higher education must be made economically possible for all 
who are capable of it. This means that in a democracy we 
cannot disassociate the problem of higher education from the 
fundamental problem of so ordering the social and economic 
life of our country as to bring higher education within the reaci 
of all youth fit for its discipline. We must deal with general 
conditions and not with the exceptional case. The argument 
of Miss Har! is the familiar argument of over-emphasizing the 
individual instance. And the Lincoln argument is surely over- 
worked. A democracy must shape its institutional life with 
reference to the great body of its citizens and not base it upon 
the unaccountable emergence of the extraordinary person. A 
Lincoln arises, we know not how nor when. A Lincoln is not 
responsive to any rule of social science, and no rule must be 
based upon him. It is as irrelevant to formulate our standards 
for legal educaticn upon Lincoln’s career as it is to base our 
economic order upon it. Tory moralists are fond of pointing 
to Lincoln as an illustration that a man “who has the stuff in 
him” will rise no matter how poor. A democracy cannot afford 
to base its social life and standards either upon the emergence 
of unwonted genius, or the power to triumph over unfair 
handicaps.—Tue Eprrors.] 
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Spring 


In the city means hurdy-gurdies, 
golf fever and the swimming hole urge. 


In college means fleeting days 
of spring term till graduation. 


What are your post-college plans? 


If you would enter a profession 
solid ground work must precede success. 


Graduate training in social work 
gives you this plus the chance to choose 
intelligently within the profession. 


How can you wisely decide e. g. on 
child welfare vs. community work 
without seeing what each involves? 


You cannot afford such training? 


Perhaps you can win one of the four 
$1000. fellowships open to recent 
college graduates. 


Applications must be in by April 22nd. 
Details will be sent on request. 
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WLLL TTT s 
In Non-Union Mines 


<i , > Diary of a Coal Miner in Central Pennsylvania 


By POWERS HAPGOOD 
CLASH of opinion about Waldo Frank’s new novel was 


MEMBER OF THE U. M. W. of A. 
exactly what we expected. So we are not taken aback 
when Heywood Broun voices his dislike for it, or when 
F, P. A. pokes fun at Waldo Frank’s temerity in coining a new 
word—just. as his predecessors, Poe, Whitman, Thackeray and 
Meredith before him have done. 


On the other hand such prophets of q new spirit in life and 
letters as Sherwood Anderson, Evelyn Scott, Pierre de Lanux, 
J. E. Spingarn, etc., gave instant expression to their recognition 
of Waldo Frank’s art. “I feel a tremendous lot of warmth, life 
and poetry in every page I have read,” writes Sherwood Ander- 
son. “It is a great book,” says Evelyn Scott. “There are moments 
in it'as profound and beautiful gs any I ever found in an ima- 
ginative work.” 

RAHAB is a deeply moving “song of life” that is being heatedly 
discussed at many dinner tables. Be sure to read it in time for 
that next dinner party! 
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Friday, April 14—Everett Dean Martin: 
“Can Human Nature Be Changed by a 
Program of Eugenies?” 
Tuesday, April 18-—-Albert Mansbridge: 
“An Adventure in Working-Class Educa- 
tion.” 
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by Arnold Bennett, 
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by Louis Hémon, 
(Macmillan: $2.00) 

With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $6.00 


CHILDREN OF THE 
MARKET PLACE 
by Edgar Lee Masters, 
(Macmillan: $2.00) 
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Any Book 


advertised, reviewed or listed in 
this issue (if it is still in print) 
may be had with a subscription to 
The New Republic at a greatly 
reduced price. 


‘us Spring is lengthening toward 

the Summer—the season of the 
novel. The long, quiet days cry for 

- the companionship of friendly books. 
This number of The New Republic 
constitutes a directory of the worth- 
while fiction published recently. The 
New Republic has made special ar- 
rangements with the publishers. Lack 
of space forbids our quoting prices on 
more than a few of these books. So, if 
you want any of them— 


Write The New Republic for a 
combination price. 


No books without a subscription. 
Subscriptions may be of any 
length. 


Either subscription or book or 
both may be sent to yourself or 
another. 


Use the coupon below 





THE FORSYTE SAGA 
by John Galsworthy, 
(Scribner: $2.50) 

With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $6.25 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 
HARRIET FREAN 
by May Sinclair, 
(Macmillan: $1.25) 
With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $5.50 


LOST VALLEY 
by Katherine Fullerton Gerould, 
(Harper: $2.00) 
With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $6.00 


THE VENEERINGS 


by Sir Harry Johnston, 
(Macmillan: $2.00) 


With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $6.00 


BIRTHRIGHT 
by T. S. Stribling, 
(Century: $1.90) 
With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $6.co 


MR. WADDINGTON 
OF WYCK 
by May Sinclair, 
(Macmiilan: $2.00) 
With a year of The New 
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PUBLIC OPINION 
by Walter Lippmann, 
(Harcourt: $2.75) 
With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $6.25 


THE STORY OF MANKIND 
by Hendrick Van Loon, 
New Republic Edition 

With a year of The New 
Republic, both for $6.50 


THE OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY 
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each of The New Republic 
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The Inspiring Presence 
of the Britannica 


VERY man with a home feels the direct responsibility of giving 
E to members of his family, not only the material pre Reh» 
they deserve, but he provides carefully for their mental needs. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica brings into the home a fine sense of 
security against ignorance. It is a book for all the family. It furnishes 
the modern woman with information on every possible subject in 
which she is interested. It gives to the school children of all ages the 
help they need in their studies, and no home with children 
should be without the Britannica. The man finds in the Britannica 
information on a broad range of subjects which satisfies his every want. 


The very presence of the Britannica in the home is an inspiration. 
No member of the family can resist reading it. Questions arise in the 
daily news; the Britannica furnishes the answer. One of the family 
reads something of particular timely interest; that subject is splendidly 
covered in the Britannica. Perhaps some member of the household 
is interested in philosophy, or science, or religion, or some other sub- 
ject; no matter where one turns, the Britannica is replete with articles 
touching on every phase of every question. 

Every home certainly should have the Britannica. It is the corner 
stone of the home library. Printed on the lovely India paper, a set of 
the Britannica is an attractive sight in any room in the home. Send 


for our large pane telling about the Britannica and its usefulness 
in every home and giving prices and terms of payment for all bindings. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
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Recent Harper Books 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By James Harvey Robinson 


H. G. Wells in the N. Y. Times: “1 question whether in 
the long run people may not come to think it as marking a 
new and characteristic American initiative in the world’s 
thought and methods.” Hendrik Willem van Loon in the 
Dial: “The book is a bomb. . . . It proceeds to make a 
search at once penetrating and incontrovertible of our 
present social system.” $2.50 


THE BEHAVIOR OF CROWDS 
By Everett Dean Martin 


The last word or. crowd-psychology. Explains the 
“crowd-mind”—what it is, how it is formed, how it 
operates. H. R. de Silva writes: “The author has pre- 
sented here a most readable and well-written book which 
contains many thought provoking as well as amusing ac- 
counts garnered from the wide experience of an observant 
student of crowd phenomena.” $2.00 


By Philip Gibbs 

The author of Now Jt Can Be Told reveals startling 
conditions that have developed in Europe since the peace. 
North American Review: “It is good for us to have some 
one attack the leadership of the old school in Sir Philip’s 
slashing, large-minded, enpasticnn way. It is good read- 
ing, too. $2.50 


THE HISTORY OF ART 
By Elie Faure 


Translated by Walter Pach 


Thomas Jewell Craven writing in the Dial calls it: 
“The most interesting and seductive history of the subject 
that has yet appeared. His pages gleam with brilliant 
images. He converts archaeology into impassionate im- 
agery, and his narrative gifts are remarkable.” Vol, I 
Ancient Art has already been published. Vol. II Medi- 
eval Art will be published in May. The remaining two 
volumes will soon follow. All are beautifully illustrated. 

Volume I $6.00 
Volume II 7.50 


FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By James Norman Hall 
and Charles B. Nordhoff 


N. Y. Herald: “Another book on the South Sea Islands! 
Yes—but worth any six others chosen at random.” In- 
dianapolis Star: “A distinct and peculiar flavor of reality. 

. Will be read and enjoyed when the rest are forgot.” 
Boston Herald: “No matter how many South Sea books 
are produced, this work will stand among them as one of 
distinction.” 32 illustrations. $4.00 


IN ONE MAN’S LIFE 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


“The “great American biographer’s” account of Theo- 
dore N. Vail, who from the infant telephone industry de- 
veloped the stupendous system as it operates to-day.” 
N. Y. Herald: “The romance of the development of a 
great industrial era... . A human acount of a man who 
knew how to ‘carry through’ in all his varied and gigantic 
undertakings. A story delightfully told, with plentiful 
high lights of humor.” Illustrated. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 





THE LATEST THING 
By Alexander Black 


“Adventures in séeing and saying”—by the author ef 
The Great Desire. Boston Globe: “Not one of them is 
without keen interest and high literary value. . . . The 
book is one that any thoughtful reader will love.” N. Y. 
Tribune: “The essays in this collection, all of them rich 
in keen observation and novel phrase, emphasize distinct 
and contrasting phases of the life we see and meet 
about us.” $2.00 


GARDENING WITH BRAINS 
By Henry T. Finck 


A fascinating treatise on how to grow flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables in your own garden by a horticultural epi- 
cure. Plenty of garden books will give all the facts—for 
reference. But this volume is for consecutive pleasant 
reading; a charming account of the mysteries of living, 
growing things. Luther Burbank calls these chapters “the 
best so far written on garden subjects.” $2.50 


THE LIFE OF 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 
By Harriot Stanton Blatch 
and Theodore Stanton 


Through this life story of one of the most brilliant wo- 
men of her time are scattered intimate pictures of distin- 
guished Americans and Englishmen—Horace Greeley, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Gladstone, Carlyle, and many 
others equally famous. Her biography deals impartially 
with men and women and will be equally enjoyed by both. 
A unique combination of autobiography, letters, and a 
diary. 2 Volumes. $6.00 


MY TRIP ABROAD 
By Charlie Chaplin 


Francis Hackett writes in the New Republic: “The book 
is fascinating. Excitement permeates My Trip Abroad.” 
N. Y. Evening Post: “A diverting rehearsal of the out- 
standing incidents in the emotional vacation of the best 
known movie actor. $1.00 


WORKING WITH THE 


WORKING WOMAN 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


Philadelphia North American: “A book of lively human 
interest. Factory life is before us, with its gaiety, its 
heart-burning—the morsels of personal experience exhi- 
bited to fellow-workers. Through Mrs. Parker’s pages 
we know these women well.” $2.00 


WHY LINCOLN LAUGHED 
By Russell H. Conwell 


N. Y. Sun: “Simply a brief reminiscence of the author's 
meetings with Lincoln—a_rare thing; too few who saw 
Lincoln having studied him, and too few who studied him 
ever having beheld him.” $1.50 


AMERICANIZATION STUDIES 


The Schooling of the Immigrant By Frank V. Thompson 
America via the Neighborhood Daniels 
Old World Traits Transplanted 
Immigrant Health and the Com- 
munity 
A Stake in the Land 
New Homes for Old 
The Immigrant Press and Its 
Control $2.50 each 


Franklin Square, New York 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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cA ‘Novel of arresting charm and richly human art 








cCAbbé Pierre By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


Author of “The Truths We Live By” 


A tale of picturesque Gascony, forever enshrined in 
literature as the home of the gay d’Artagnan and 
gallant Cyrano. It is the beautiful romance of a 
young French girl, encompassed by convention and 
tradition, and David Ware, American to the core, 
but loving France and all things French. The out- 
standing figure in the book, however, is Abbé Pierre, 
a priest, beloved by all for his understanding heart, 
his warmly human sympathy and his gentle 
philosophy. 


There steals upon one in reading this novel, the 
realization that here is a true gem of literature. 
Here is a deep interpretation of life, a gentle pene- 
trating humor, a strain of real romance, a strongly 
felt appreciation of nature, and acute character 
drawings. The Abbé Pierre himself is a master- 
piece; his words are winged. Through his eyes 
one sees unfold a delightful story of love, amid 
the broad fields, within the hearing of the silvery 
bells of sunny Gascony. $2.00 


OTHER APPLETON BOOKS FOR SPRING READING 





EUROPE-WHITHER BOUND? 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


A wholly human, readable and penetrating analysis of the 
economic, financial and social situation in Europe today. The 
true conditions as they really exist, as seen by a traveler and 
trained observer on a tour of the capitals of Europe. As 
amusing and as entertaining as any novel. $2.00 


IMMORTAL ITALY 
By EDGAR A. MOWRER 


With glowing style this book pictures Italy's high hopes after 
1870, her period of development preceding the war, her part 
in the war, with her course at the Peace Conference and 
position on Fiume and Albania explained. Here is history 
of the most timely and vital kind written in popular are 
3. 


FOREIGN TRADE MARKETS 
AND METHODS 
By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 


A volume that not only analyzes all foreign trade markets 
and all methods of trade, but Ne cae ~ =! bo ~ gae in- 
formation concerning the to tr with, their 
equtedie and their po Bao yo My Illus. $3.50 


SENESCENCE: The Last Half of Life 
By G. STANLEY HALL, L. L. D. 


One of the country’s foremost psychologists here gives us a 
survey of the entire range of the s of age. He presents 


f 
‘ : a a he i . 
ee wan the cADL, the od al, the wit man, die covags, the 
civilized man, the pagan and Christian, reacts to the problems 
of old age and death. $5.00 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG: His Life 
and his Work _ 
By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 
eeply interpretati in’ ing bi hy of 
es tates Gag aad caidiee. ty hie dougiter, ae 
garet. : 


THE MODERN IDEA 
OF THE STATE By H. KRABBE 
Professor of Public Law in the University of Leyden 


An acute, stimulating and scholarly work in which the author 
holds that law is the real ruler of the state and the basic 
idea from which political theory must start. $4.00 


SACRIFICE MOTHER 


By STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


A novel of ativenture, love and jungle 
trails, dignified by the author’s graceful 
rendering of romance. $2.00 


By MAXIM GORKY 


Russia stands forth in a flood of light 
in this novel, conceded to be the master- 
piece of Russia's greatest living writer. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN 
By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 


The author of this work went to the soil to get his facts. He 
lived for many years in Japan, speaks the language, and his 
journeys have covered over six thousand miles in the rural 
districts. A highly entertaining and uniquely informative 
picture of Japanese life in all its phases. Nearly 100 illus 
trations. $6.00 


MEXICO.--and its Reconstruction 
By CHESTER LLOYD JONES 


A timely book that gives the American business man, eco 
momist or general reader a true insight into internal condi- 
tions in Mexico. It is a practical survey of the business, 
political and social aspects of the republic as they really exist 
today. $3.50 


TRADING WITH ASIA 
By FRANK R. ELDRIDGE, Jr. 


A handbook on the greatest potential market for American 
made goods. A volume of inestimable value to business men 
who are seeking a first-hand, penetrative knowledge of trade 
conditions in the Orient. $3.50 


NUTRITION AND GROWTH 
IN CHILDREN 
By WILLIAM R. P. EMERSON, M.D. 


This important work furnishes the first authoritative solution 
of the problem of underweight and undernourishment in 
children. In simple, practical terms, the author gives a com- 
prehensive program of health building and goes fully into 
methods of diagnosis as to the child's physical and mental 
condition. $2.50 


A HALF-CENTURY OF 
NAVAL SERVICE 
By SEATON SCHROEDER, Rear-Admiral. U.S. N 


A vivid and candid autobiography of a distinguished naval 
officer who has voyaged to all corners of the globe in the 
service of Uncle Sam. $4.00 


IN THE CLUTCH 
OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
By the “MARK TWAIN BURGLAR” 


The extraordinary life story of a man who followed a career 
of crime, paid heavily for it, and who attained considerable 
notoriety through his last “job,” that of robbing Mark 
Twain's home in Connecticut. $2.00 


LELOIR EDITION--- 
The Three Musketeers 


A superb new edition of Alexandre 


Dumas’ classic, with 250 original illus 
trations by Maurice Leloir A real 
$2.00 publishing event $3.00 


Circulars, booklets and catalogs of new 
Appleton books in all fields on request 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


New York—London 




















Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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World’s 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Famous Books 


to Carry. Order 


Fiction, Drama, History, Biography, tena ag Science, Poetry and Humor Now Pro- 
Odd Moments—Easy 


Your 
See eas ch Meas Dread fechas diet er Ble Ee Seok eee Seed Ye Ged Dean 
Publisher—Books Printed ences motes neatly ts Cand Gasiy Fagen. Take Your Pick of 239 


Great Titles at 10c—Quick Service G 


ks 


The amazing thing about our new process in printing is the fact 
that it makes possible the production of 239 masterpieces of litera- 
ture—not extracts, but complete—at the surprisingly low price of 


toc each. 


By using compact, yet readable type, and 
been possible to print the complete and original text in every case 
in a thin volume which easily slips into the pocket. Many read- 
ers have become so enthused that they make a practice of slipping 
four or five of these books into a pocket before starting the day's 
work. They do not bulge the pocket and are not noticeable, yet 


are always available. 


This new process in publishing now makes it possible for men 
and women who are lovers of the best literature to become well 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER 


Drama 


46 Salome. Oscar Wide. 
80 et of Society. 


rn. 

131 Redemption. Tolstol. 

99 Tartuffe. Mollere. 

54 Importance of Being 
Earnest. Oscar Wilde. 

31 Pelleas ane Melisande. 
Maeteriinck. 

8 Lady ee 

Fan. Oscar Wilde. 

226 Prof. Bernhardi. 
Schnitzier. 


6 De Maupassant’s 
Stories. 
15 Balzac’s Stories. 
178 One of Cleopatra’s 
N Gautler. 


45 Tolstol’s Stories. 

12 Poe’s Tales. 

145 Great Ghost Stories. 
21 Carmen. Merimee. 

38 are cay and Mr. 


57 Rip Van Winkie. 
100 Red Laugh. Andreyev. 
148 —_— of the Strong. 


ion 
105 Seven That Were 


102 pets mid tetas Tales 
161 ie yA of the Blind. 


els. 
85 — on the Mill. 


156 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
158 Alice in Wonderland. 
37 Dream of John Ball. 
40 House and the Brain. 
72 Color of Life. 


215 The Miraculous Re- 
venge. Bernard Shaw. 

24 The Kiss and Other 
Storles. Chekhov. 

219 The Human Tragedy. 
Anatole France. 

196 The Marquise. Sand. 

230 T + he th ag Rd 

heophite Gautier. 
232 Pat Strangers. 
ardy. 

239 Twenty-Six Men and 
a Girl. Maxim Gorkl. 

29 Dreams. Schreiner. 


Special bargain If you 


our special price only $16.90, which is le 
versity In Print. Order by mall. 

HOW TO ORDER—Each book is preceded by a number, and 
readers will please order by number instead of titles. For in- 
stance, if you want “Carmen” simply set down “21.” List the 
numbers of the books you want and write your name and address 
plainly at the bottom of the sheet. The bocks will be mailed im- 
mediately by parcel post. Send your order and check, draft, 
money order or registered letter today. 





thin paper it has 





Take Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 


History, Biography 


126 History of Rome. 
128 Caesar: Who He Was. 


.185 History of Printing. 


175 Science of History. 
Froude. 

52 Voltaire. Victor Hugo. 

125 War Speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

142 Bismarck and the 
German Empire. 

81 Bruno: His Life and 
Martyrdom. 

47 Cromwell and His Da 

236 State and Heart Af- 
fairs of Henry VIII. 

50 Paine’s Common Sense 

88 Vindication of Paine. 
Ingersoll. 

33 Smasher of Shams. 

63 , ae Life In Greece and 


214 Speeches of Lincoln. 

144 Was —_ immoral? 
Whitm 

104 Battle of "Waterloo. 
Victor Hugo. 

59 Lincoln and the Work- 
Ing Class. 

223 Essay on Swinburne. 
Quiller-Couch. 

229 Diderot. Ellis. 

227 Keats, The Man, His 
Work and His Friends. 

201 Satan and the Saints. 
H. M. Tichenor. 


Humor 


18 Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow. Jerome. 

20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby. 

166 English as She Is 
Spoke. Mark Twain. 

205 Artemus Ward, His 
Book. 


187 Whistler’s Humor. 

216 Wit of Heinrich Heine. 
Geo. Ellot. 

231 8 Humorous Sketches. 
Mark Twain. 


Literature 
36 Soul of Man Under 
Socialism. O. Wilde. 
28 Toleration. Voltaire. 
89 Love Letters of Men 
and Women of Genius. 
871Love. Montalgne. 
48 Bacon’s Essays. 
60 Emerson’s Essays. 
84 Love Letters of a Nun 
26 On Golng to Church. 
Shaw. 
61 Tolstol’s Essays. 
176 Four Essays. Ellis. 
160 Shakespeare. Ingersoll. 
186 How | Wrote “The 
Raven.” Poe. 





75 eee of Books. 


arlyle. 
76 Prince of Peace. Bryan 
86 On Reading. Brandes. 
95 Confessions of An 
Opium Eater. 
188 How Voltaire Fooled 
Priest and Kin 
3 18 Essays. Voltalre. 
213 Lincoln. Ingersoll. 
183 Realism in Art and 
Literature. Darrow. 
177 Subjection of Women. 
John Stuart Miil. 
17 On Walking. Thoreau. 
70 Lamb’s ys. 
135 Socialism for Milllon- 
aires. G. B. Shaw. 
235 Essays. G. *K. 
Chest 


hesterton. 
7 A Liberal Education. 
Thomas Huxley. 
233 Thoughtson Literature 
and Art. Goethe. 
225 Condescension In For- 
elgners. J. R. Lowell. 
221 Women, d Other 
Essays. 
218 Essays. Jean Jaures. 
10 Shelley. F. Thompson. 


Maxims & Epigrams 
56 Wisdom of ag 
106 Aphorisms. Geo. Sand 
168 Epigrams. O. Wide. 
59 Epigrams of Wit. 
35 Maxims.Rochefoucauld 
154 Epigrams of Ibsen. 
197 Witticisms. De Sevigne 
180 Epigrams. G. B. Shaw. 
155 Maxims. oy wee 
113 Proverbs of ngland. 
114 Proverbs of France. 
115 Proverbs of Japan. 
116 Proverbs of China. 
117 Proverbs of Italy. 
118 Proverbs of Russia. 
119 Proverbs of Ireland. 
120 Proverbs of Spain. 
121 Proverbs of Arabia. 
181 Epigrams. Thoreau. 
228 Aphorisms. eligion 


Philosophy, R 

62 Sch h a saral 

94 Trial and Death of 
Socrates. 


65 Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

44 Aesop’s Fables. 

165 Discovery of the Fu- 
ture. H. G. Wells. 

96 Dialogues of Plato, 

103 Pocket Theology. 
Voltaire. 

132 Foundations of 
Religion. 








138 Studies in Pessimism. 
openhauer. 
211 Idea of God In Nature. 
John Stuart Mill. 
212 Life and Character. 


Goethe. 
200 ignorant Philosopher. 
oltaire. 

01 Thoughts of Pascal. 

207 Olympian Gods. 
H. M. Tichenor. 
210 The Stole Philosophy. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
220 Essays on New Testa- 
ment. Blatchford. 
224 God: Known and 
Unknown. Butler. 

19 Nietzsche: Who He 
Was and What He 
Stood For. 

204 Sun Worship and 
Later Bellefs. Tichenor 
184 Primitive Beliefs. 
. M. Tichenor. 


P 


1 Rubalyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 

73 Whitman's Poems. 

2 Wilde’s Reading Jali. 
82 *s Poems. 

164 Michael Angelo’s 
Sonnets. 

71 Poems of Evolution. 

146 oe Pied 
Piper. 
9 Great English Poems. 

79 Enoch Arden. 

Tennyson. 

68 Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
173 Vision of Sir Launfal. 
222 The Vampire and 

— Poems. Kipling. 
rose Poems. 
Baudelaire 


Science 


190 Psycho-Analysis— The 
Key to Human Behav- 


Evolution, H 
42 From Monkey to Man 
238 nemiestione on Modern 


Science. 
202 “<- on the ittest. 


nor. 
191 —— vs. Religion. 
Balmforth. 


lalned. 
Plain 


— Roa Reason, 


189 ll Ellls. 

107 How to Strengthen 
Mind and Memory. 

108 How to Develop a 
Healthy Mind. 


order entire library of 239 volumes. At 7cc per copy this set Is worth $23.90— 


than 8c per copy. 


If you order 20 books 





publisher. 


To have this entire set Is to 
ENTIRE LIBRARY—239 VOLUMES WORTH §$23.90—ONLY 
send $2—if so send $5, and so on. Postage prepaid on cash 
orders. Add 1oc to personal check for exchange. Orders wil! 
be sent C. O. D. if requested, but carriage charges are collect 
on C. O. D. orders. No C. O. D. orders to Canada or other 
These books not sold at book stores. Our 


foreign countries. 
low price is possible because the public deals directly with the 


Uni- 
16.90. 


to have 
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read in time formerly wasted. Many people carry some of these 
books with them constantly. 

Over 7,000,000 of these unique books have been sold during the 
past two years, indicating the popularity of the idea. The library 
was started with the thought of putting the best literature within 
reach of the masses. While the books are printed on good book 
paper and very neatly and securely bound in heavy card-cover 
paper, they are not intended to decorate shelves but to enrich 
minds. These books are read. 

The original price of these books is 25c each, but to introduce 
them rapidly they have been offered at 1oc each. This is a spe- 
cial introductory offer and intended to show the publisher’s con- 
fidence in the idea. Order by Mail. 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER 


109 How to Develop a 
beng | will, 
110 How ~ Develop a 


ends. 
112 How to Be a Leader 
of Others. 


Series of Debates 

11 Debate on Religion. 

John H. Holmes and 
George Bowne. 

39 Did "Sees Ever Live? 

130 Controversy on Chris- 
tianity. Ingersoll and 
Gladstone. 

43 Marriage and Divorce 
Horace Greeley and 
Robert Owen 

208 Debate on Birth Con 
trol. Mrs. = and 
Winter Russell. 
Rome or Reason. in- 

rsoll and Manning. 

ritualism. Conan 
Doyle and McCabe. 
Has Life Meanirg? 
Capitalism vs. Social- 
ism. Seligman and 


Nearing. 

Is Free Will a Fact o 
a Fallacy? 
McNeal-Sinciair De- 
bate on Socialism. 


Miscellaneous 
Book of Synonyms. 
Rhyming Dictlonary. 
How to Be an Orator 
Common Faults in 
English. 
x tant Moth. 
Know. 

81 Care of the Baby. 

136 Child Training. 

137 Home Nursing. 

14 What Every Girl 
Should Know. Mrs. 
Sanger. 

34 Case for Birth Contro! 

91 Manhood: Facts of 
Life Presented to Men 

83 Marri : Past, Pres- 
ent and Future. 
Besant. 

4 On Threshold of Sex. 

198 How to Love. 
172 Evolution of Love. 


Key. 

203 — of Women. 
209 Aspects of Birth Con- 
trol. Medical, Moral, 
Soclological. 

143 Pope Leo on Socialism 

152 Foundations of Labor 
Movement. Phillips. 

30 What Life Means to 
Me. Jack London. 
938 How to Live 100 Years 

167 Plutarch on Health. 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 2 Dept. 1227, Girard, Kansas 
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A Dictionary of Classified 
Quotations 

Edited by W. Gurney Bennam. 
8wo. 660 pages. Net $5.00. 


Lives of Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous 
(New, large type edition.) 
By Saran K. Borton, Author of 
“Lives of Girls Who Became Fa- 
mous.” 80. 380 pages. Net $2.00. 


Government 


Principles of the New pages. 
Economics 


By Lione D. Enpiz, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History and Politics, Col- 
gate University. 8we. 550 pages. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 





By Cuartes M. Fassett, Special- 
ist in municipal government at the 
University of Kansas. 12m0. 200 
Net $1.50. 


The Art of Thinking 

By T. SHarrer Know.son, Vice- 
President of The Pelman Institute. 
Net $2.75. 12me. 170 pages. 


cA Novel of Compelling Interest 


A Man of Purpose 


By DONALD RICHBERG 


Author of “The Shadow Men’’, etc. 
12 mo. -- 336 pages -- net $1.75 


THE amazing life-story of a man who dared. Reads like a 
document from life and grips the reader from the opening 
page. An unforgettable portrait of a human soul. 


OTH ER SPRING BOOKS 
Assets of the Ideal City 


By Cuarves M. Fassett, former 
mayor of Spokane. 12me. 180 By Orison Swerr MaArbden, 


pages. Net $1.50. 


Round Pegs in Square 
Holes 


Author of “How to Get What You 
Want.” 1r2mo0. 320 pages. Net 


Handbook of Municipal $1.75. 


Famous Mystery Stories 


Edited by J. Watker McSpap- 
pen, Author of “Opera Synopses.” 
12mo. 300 pages. Net $1.25. 


The Open Road to Mind 


Training 
By Esme WHINGFIELD-STRATFORD, 
Net $1.35. r2mo. 270 pages. Net $1.75. 


« « Publishers «+ ¢ New York 














Instructive Books 


For People Who Read To Learn 


Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics 
By Heratie Hackett Newman 


Most thoughtful people today are interested in these subjects. 
This book has been a, to meet an increasing demand of an 
account ~ ye nthe various of evolutionary biology condensed 
within the scope of a = Ran sow of moderate size. 

Illustrated. $3.75, postpaid $3.90 


The Origin of the Earth 


By Thomas C. Chamberlin 


The author who is recognized as one of the leading geologists ot 
the world, rejects older views of the origin of our planet and sets 
forth a view which challenges consideration. $1.75, postpaid $1.90 


Introduction to the Science of Sociology 


By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 


Nothing better for the pores who desires a foundation for real 
sociological understanding. It defines and illustrates the concepts 
and principles of = aT one would understand the social 
structure of his time—its peculiarities, its customs, its tendencies, 
and various institutions—he should read this book. 


$4.50, postpaid $4.75 
The New Orthodoxy 


By Edward S. Ames 


Those who are dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of Protestant- 
ism will find this volume a most welcome statement of the new point 
of view in religion. $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


. .* . . 
Readings in Industrial Society 
By Leon C. Marshall 
This volume first traces the evolution of industry, preparing the 
way for an ype on of the ~~ p= of modern industrial 
society, which is analyzed in terms of the structure and functions of 


each part of this intricate organization. A complete economic inter- 
pretation of modern industrial society. $4.50, postpaid $4.75 


Short History of Japan 
By Ernest W. Clement 


Because of the intense interest in the present political situation in 
the Far East, this short, readable ,history makes a wide appeal. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
Business Administration 
By Leon C. Marshall 


The author discusses two things, first, what things are to be con- 
trolled by the modern business administrator, and second, how the 
control is accomplished. The large problems of administration, such 
as those of location, personnel, market, finance, production, risk- 
bearing, and the form of the organization are each considered. The 
book closes with a detailed business case. $4.00, postpaid $4.25 


Dante: Poet and Apostle 
By Ernest H. Wilkins 
This book will give you a new appreciation of the poet and a new 


understanding of the Divine Comedy. A timely and beautiful vol- 
ume of exceptional merit. $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


All these writers are authoritative in their fields 
Purchase from your dealer or direct 
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CYTHEREA by Joseph Hergesheimer 


H. L. Mencken in THe Smart Sst: 
“6 HIS novel seems to me the best that the author has yet done, both as a piece of writing and 
as a study of human beings under civilisation. The struggles he depicts are not between 

heroes and villians, but those between the desire to be happy and the desire to be respected. Herges- 

heimer was never more convincing than in his anatomizing of this débdcle.” 

Lupwic LewtsoHN in THE Nation: 

‘JT is fine literature. But it is more than that. It renders gravely and searchingly a moment 
so desperate and difficult in the moral history of mankind, and especially of America, that to- 

day and for a long period to come it will be more than art—it will be vision, clarification, support 

to the restless and searching mind.” ALREADY IN ITS 48th THOUSAND. $2.50 net 
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THE NO-PLAYS OF JAPAN 


By ARTHUR WALEY. A standard work 
—destined to become classic. “If twenty 
plays by a hitherto unknown contemporary 
of Sophocles were discovered, they would 
be little more interesting than these. They 
are unique and beautiful.”—Conrad Aiken. 
Illustrated 8vo. Orange-Toyogami board 
$5.00 net 


PETER WHIFFLE 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN. This first 
novel by a popular critic is a most brilliant 
affair. The action begins in the cafes, stu- 
dios, theatres and in a certain celebrated 
perfumery shop in Paris, and brings us to 
odd corners of New York. The hero about 
whom many saucy anecdotes are told, is an 
author who never wrote a book. 2.50 net 


STREAKS OF LIFE 


By ETHEL SMYTH. Dr. Smyth, musi- 
Fabs : cian and suffragist, was the friend of lead- 
ey ing figures of the musical and social worlds 
; 2a of the last forty years, and the pages of 
i i this volume are crowded with intimate and 

” ; brilliant reminiscences, including especially 
fine chapters on Queen Victoria and the 

$3.00 net 
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EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN VAN ZANTEN’S HAPPY DAYS 


|. ALFRED -A- K) 


by Mazo ve La Rocue, Foreword by 
CHRISTOPHER Morey 


“S° delightful that it is hard to put one’s feelings 
about it into words. It has a quaint charm all 
its own, compounded of a quiet English village, the 
swish of butterflies’ wings, and the vagrant fancies 
of three little boys."—The Literary Review. 


“Those who still have youthful hearts will welcome 
with delight ‘Explorers of the Dawn.’ "—A merica. 


2d Large Printing—$2.50 net 


THE SOUL OF A CHILD 
by Epwin ByérKMAN 


| ie BRANCH CABELL writes to Mr. Bjérkman: 
“You have my very heartiest compliments upon 
‘The Soul of a Child.’ It is interesting from start 
to finish; and I know of no book with a stranger or 
stronger smack of veracity... . You have made, in 
this, a book which is, I think, remarkably fine, and 
is, I feel, remarkably truthful. So I can but thank 
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we BEAUTIFUL story and quite the best of the 
South Sea tales which we know.”’—Heywood 
Broun in The New York World. 
“We have shouted for this book before. Here is the 
South Sea satire done to a turn. Beside it ‘The 
Cruise of the Kawa’ is but fair burlesque. ... An 
authentic South Sea atmosphere which the foolery 
makes even more interesting. We consider it the 
best of the South Sea books.”—John V. A. Weaver, 
The Brooklyn Eagle. 2d Large Printing—$2.00 net 


THE WHITE KAMI 
by Epwarp ALDEN JEWELL 

ROMANCE in which Chinese smugglers, unscru- 

pulous white adventurers, and a beautiful 
American girl are mixed in a new mood. The som- 
bre shadows of fever, pestilence and death in a 
South Sea no-man’s land, raised by the gathering 
of the forbidden crop of opium, are the darker side; 
on the reverse, the silver coins of moonlight lie on 
the forest temple where love claims its own at the 





you for writing it.” 





$2.50 net last. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF POLITICS has just been published. A small but very important book 
by a man well know to and respected by readers of The New Republic—Charles A. Beard of the New 
School for Social Research and one time Professor of Politics at Columbia. $1.25 net 


MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET 4y Walter de la Mare 


ee: : Hivpecarpe HawrHorNne in THe New York Tings: . 

- “Hi is a great book. Years hence this book may still be read, become a part of our literary 
er inheritance, a piece of greatness, because it is a piece of human life. It is a book not easy to 
1 N lay aside. A real masterpiece of subtle and colorful English. A book like that comes rarely from 
4 ) the presses, and is worth a library of lesser volumes.” 


eu LLEWELLYN Jones in THe Cuicaco Evenino Post: 
“6 MASTERPIECE of English fiction . . It is one of those big books from whose pages all life 
comes to meet one, a major“work and a permanent addition to English prose literature.” 


Witson Foicetrt in Tue Literary Review: 
“e HEN you put it beside ‘Nostromo’ you have but granted it fellowship with its peer—its 
only peer in the language.” THIRD LARCE PRINTING—$3.00 NET 
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The Novel of Tomorrow 


The Craft of Fiction 


The Craft of Fiction, by Percy Lubbock. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 


OOD as Mr. Percy Lubbock is when you take him 
sentence by sentence, he is better page by page, better 
still chapter by chapter, and at his best in The Craft of 
Fiction as a whole, Quotations may be found almost any- 
where which give you a taste of his quality, which easily 
prove him to be a man of imagination and taste. But not 
by quotation can any adequate notion be given of his origin- 
ality. For he has done something new under the sun, and 
the only way to appreciate his newness is to watch him at 
work, to follow his process as he applies it again and again, 
to this masterpiece and to that, leaving nothing as it was 
before he turned on his searchlight. 

Summary is perhaps a safer mode of trying to review his 
book, yet by summary it suffers injustice of another kind. 
I may say, for example, that Mr. Lubbock looks away 
from the material which experience and imagination and 
attention put into Tolstoy’s hands, and looks hard at Tol- 
stoy’s treatment of all this material, that he follows the 
same method with Balzac and Dickens and Thackeray, with 
Flaubert, Meredith and Henry James. Such a statement 
is accurate enough, yet it gives no idea of what Mr. Lub- 
bock has done. It suggests a picking to pieces, an inven- 
tory of things mounted on slides. It is a suggestio falsi, 
for Mr. Lubbock’s way of taking a novel apart is a way 
of making it live again as a whole, and with an intensity 
and in a form which we were quite unable to see and to 
feel for ourselves. 

Yet what can one do with Mr. Lubbock beyond sum- 
marizing and quoting him? No other instrument is at 
hand—except gratitude, and gratitude is seldom descrip- 
tive—for measuring the proportions of his book. 

“In all-our talk about novels,” Mr. Lubbock says, “we 
are hampered and held up by our unfamiliarity with what 
is called their technical aspect, and that is consequently the 
aspect to confront. That Jane Austen was an acute ob- 
server, that Dickens was a great humorist, that George 
Eliot had a deep knowledge of provincial character, that 


our living romancers are so full of life that they are neither 
to hold nor to bind—we know, we have repeated, we have 
told each other a thousand times; it is no wonder if atten- 
tion flags when we hear it all again. It is their books, 
as well as their talents and attainments, that we aspire to 
see—their books, which we must recreate for ourselves if 
we are ever to behold them. And in order to recreate them 
durably there is the one obvious way—to study the craft, 
to follow the process, to read constructively. The practice 
of this method appears to me at this time of day, I con- 
fess, the only interest of the criticism of fiction. It seems 
vain to expect that discourse upon novelists will contain 
anything new for us until we have really and clearly and 
accurately seen their books.” 

Mr. Lubbock’s way of trying to see a novel is to dis- 
criminate the various substances of which it is composed, 
the different forms of narrative that its author uses. A 
few of these are the dramatic scene directly given, the gen- 
eralized picture, the author’s own information supplied by 
himself, the past as some character in the story sees it 
when he looks back, autobiographies each after its kind, the 
dramatized mind of some spectator. While a novelist is 
using one of these, or changing from one to another, Mr. 
Lubbock goes along with him, trying to see the value and 
the reason of his changes and choices, even when he made 
them unconsciously, and showing how tlcy help or hinder 
the full expression of his subject. And this Mr. Lubbock 
does without any aesthetic parti pris. He does not deal 
in abstractions. He acknowledges no universally applicable 
laws. For him every great novel makes its own laws, 
whether it keeps or breaks them. “Is this proceeding of 
the author the right one,” he asks, “the best for the sub- 
ject? Is it possible to conceive and to name a better?” 
But the conception of a better comes to him from the heart 
of the book itself. He has not been brought up, neither 
does he teach, in any one school. 

Readers of Henry James’s letters, published two years 
ago, will naturally expect Mr. Lubbock, their editor, to be 
particularly good on the craft of Henry James’s fiction. 
And good is what Mr. Lubbock is, extraordinarily subtle 
and illuminating. “The world of silent thought is thrown 
open,” he says of The Ambassadors, “and instead of telling 
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the reader what happened there. the novelist uses the look 
and behavior of thought as the vehicle by which the story 
is rendered. Just as the writer of a play embodies his 
subject in visible action and audible speech, so the novelist, 
dealing with a situation like Strether’s, represents it by 
means of the movement that flickers over the surface of 
his mind. The impulses and reactions of his mood are 
the players upon the new scene. In drama of the theatre 
a character must bear his part unaided; if he is required 
to be a desperate man, harboring thoughts of crime, he 
cannot look to the author to appear at the side of the 
stage and inform the audience of the fact; he must ex- 
press it himself through his words and deeds, his looks 
and tones. The playwright so arranges the matter that 
those will be enough, the spectator will make the right 
inference. But suppose that instead of a man upon the 
stage, concealing and betraying his thought, we watch the 
thought itself, the hidden thing, as it twists to and fro in 
his brain—watch it without any other aid to understand- 
ing but such as its own manner of bearing may supply. The 
novelist, more free than the playwright could of course 
tell us, if he chose, what lurks behind this agitated spirit, 
he could step forward and explain the restless appearance 
of the man’s thought. But if he prefers the dramatic way, 
admittedly the more effective, there is nothing to prevent 
him from taking it. The man’s thought, in its turn, can 
be made to reveal its own inwardness.” 

Mr. Lubbock follows the contours of this method 


. through The Ambassadors, lighting the book up, making 


one see it as never before. How many of its most atten- 
tive readers, I wonder, had noticed this until Mr. Lub- 
bock revealed it? —“But though in The Ambassadors the 
point of view is primarily Strether’s, and though it appears 
to be his throughout the book, there is, in fact, an in- 
sidious shifting of it, so artfully contrived that the reader 
may arrive at the end without suspecting the trick. The 
reader, all unawares, is placed in a better position for an 
understanding of Strether’s history, better than the posi- 
tion of Strether himself.” To my surprise I find myself 
as unwilling to go on, as unwilling to quote Mr. Lubbock’s 
explanation of how this “insidious shifting” is accomplished, 
as I should be to give away the key to a mystery story. I 
will content myself with saying that Mr. Lubbock is 
equally keen-sighted when he deals with Tolstoy or Balzac 
or Dickens or Flaubert, that he brings us close to the art 
of each, shows us some of their books in the very act of 
growth. 

Mr. Lubbock himself does not agree. Really and clearly 
and accurately to sce their books? “After all it is impos- 
sible—that is certain; the book vanishes as we lay hands 
on it. Every word we say of it, every phrase I have used 
about a novel in these pages, is loose, approximate, a little 
more or a little less than the truth.” Well, there is one 
book about which I find no difficulty in saying neither more 
nor less than the truth. As a child I can recall the first 
time I saw, by the help of microscope and screen, the sap 
moving in a leaf. The Craft of Fiction has given me a 
sensation of the same kind, that of seeing life going on 
where I had known it was without being able to see it. 
Mr. Lubbock would be about the best man in the world, 
I should think, to give a course on novels in some college 
or other. His methods have a value quite independent of 
one’s agreement with him in here-and-there opinions. He 
could teach our youngest novelists what questions to ask 
themselves before setting to work. 

Pup Litter. 
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Apollyon vs. Pollyanna 


HE scope of fiction? Why “scope?” The word 

implies breadth of choice and treatment, and that in 
an art already dangerously subversive of the present age’s 
vitalizing principle of conduct, benevolent censorship. That — 
way peril lies. 

Let us endeavor to approach this subject from the view- 
point of that admirable organization, so representative of 
our best and most decorous minds, the League for the Pro- 
motion of Prudery. As the League points out in its in- 
troductory enunciation of principles, the error ahd sin o! 
modernist literature is that it tends to portray life as it is. 
All respectable persons realize that life in many of its 
phases is wholly unfit for the consideration of the pure. 
Take, for example, the regrettable matter of birth and 
all that precedes it. If our novelists, playwrights, and 
publicists would unanimously agree to refrain from any 
mention of natal or pre-natal processes, is it too much to 
hope that we could presently raise up a generation which 
should retain its unsullied mental innocency until, let us 
say, the legal age of twenty-one, or even conceivably later ? 
Leave these undesirable matters to the biologists. Nobody 
reads biology anyway. 

It is gratifying to note that the great and virtuous com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has already initiated the good 
work by barring from its motion picture theatres any in- 
dication of how population is maintained. A young couple, 
though they be pasted over with marriage certificates thick 
as hotel labels on a bargain-sale trunk, may not be shown 
in the provocative act of purchasing a perambulator for a 
prospective baby. Even that gallinaceous makeshift, the 
stork, is banished from the screen. Ohio is not far behind. 
A publisher who ventured to invade its unsullied borders 
with an edition of Rabelais has been apprehended. In this 
propitious soil the League for the Promotion of Prudery 
is quietly working to have the Bible expurgated and the 
Talmud revised. Shakespeare must go. 

Eventually as public support accrues to the League and 
after it has cleansed and disinfected fiction, poetry, and 
the drama, it purposes to direct its attention to art and 
journalism. 

It must not be inferred that all imaginative creation, 
per se, is interdicted. Writers may still hold the mirror 
up to nature, provided nature is suitably clad. Modern 
fashions are regarded as impermissible. 

While the growing strength of censorship is a pro- 
found satisfaction and encouragement to the truly upright, 
it is evident that this method can never go far enough. 
A complete Index Expurgatorius is the eventual aim, 
or, better still, an Index Prohibitus. Thus far there has 
been devised only a broadly modelled White List here- 
with presented for consideration. Stories, plays, and 
poems are to be regarded as allowable in the following 
classes : 


(a) Political and business stories wherein honesty 
triumphs. 

(b) Sunday school stories. 

(c) Children and farm stories. 

(d) Love stories; object, matrimony. 

(e) Nature stories, though it must be remembered 
that some animals are coarse in their habits. 


It is the League’s plan to license only such authors as 
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subscribe to the restrictions above. Others will be for- 
bidden publication. Can any genuinely artistic heart fail 
to thrill at the prospect of a brighter, cleaner, purer world, 
wherein all the books will be of the school of Harold Bell 
Wright or Gene Stratton-Porter; wherein Apollyon and 
all his legions of darkness will flee before Pollyanna with 
her forces of sweetness and light? 
SAMUEL Hopkins ApDAmMs. 


The American Form of the 
Novel 


HE novel has always concerned itself with such inci- 

dents of the life performance as have been found sig- 
nificant by the age in which they occur. Its scope has 
been combat when combat was the major occupation of 
men. When complete stratification had taken place in Eu- 
ropean society, the story-telling emphasis shifted to the 
set of circumstances by which the hero was introduced 
into the social strata in which he was henceforth to func- 
tion. Thus, where the Greek long story was content to 
deal with the adventure of arms, the mediaeval romance 
made a feat of arms the means, subordinate to the event, 
of the hero’s admission into high society, slaying the enemy 
as a prelude to marrying the king’s daughter and sharing 
the kingdom. . : 

When, however, the goal of man’s serious endeavor be- 
came, as it did in the last century, some sort of successful 
escape from social certitude, the scope of the novel was 
extended to include the whole ground of his struggle and 
its various objectives. Then came America and brought 
a state of things in which uncertainty multiplied as to 
what the objective of man’s secret and incessant search 
should be. Except in a limited, personal sense we have 
never known in the United States just which of us is vil- 
lain and which hero. In addition to the decay of recog- 
nized social categories, our novelists find themselves under 
the necessity of working out their story patterns on a set 
of shifting backgrounds no two of which are entirely con- 
formable. I myself, and I suspect my experience to be 
typical, have had to learn three backgrounds, as distinct, 
except for the language spoken, as Paris, Gopher Prairie 
and the Scottish Highlands. While I do not complain to 
the gods of these things, I maintain that it gives me a dis- 
advantage compared to Mr. Galsworthy, say, who, how- 
ever rotten he finds the warp of English society ‘to be, 
still finds it regularly spaced and competent to sustain 
the design of any story he may elect to weave. 

There can be, of course, as many arrangements of the 
items of individual experience as there are ways in which 
experience can widely happen. But these are not so many 
as might be supposed. Varieties of personal adventure 
are more or less pulled together by the social frame in 
which they occur. One of the recognized criterions of 
veracity in a novel is the question, could, or couldn't, the 
main incident have occurred in that fashion in a given type 
of society. But such a question can only be asked by people 
who have acquired the capacity to feel truth in respect to 
their own environment, It can never be asked by people 
for whom appreciations of pattern, as it affects the literary 
expression of experience, have been stereotyped to the warp 
of relationships which are no longer admitted as social de- 
terminants. For every novel that the reviewer elects for 
critical attention, he discards a dozen others of possibly 
equal workmanship, for no reason but that they deal with 
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patterns that have ceased to have—or perhaps never did 
have—constructive relation to the society in which we 
live. Or, in cases where high veracity and perfection of 
form compel his admiration, as in The Age of Innocence, 
he makes his point out of the very failure of validity in 
the background, itself a fragment of an earlier, outworn 
social fabric. Below the limit of a possible claim on his 
attention, every reviewer is also aware of scores of novels, 
eyeless and amorphic, kept moving on the submerged social 
levels by the thousands of readers who never come any 
nearer the surface of the present than perhaps to be occa- 
sionally chilled by it. 

Aside from questions of form, is not the difference be- 
tween novels which compel our attention and those we 
lightly discard, just this validity of relation between so- 
cial warp and individual pattern? It is not necessary that 
the supporting structure of society appear as subject mat- 
ter, but a certain clear sense of it in the writer’s mind. 

lt is hardly possible yet in America to produce so smooth 
an over-woven piece as Mr. Waddington of Wyck, with 
the technique of one of those detached motifs of Chinese 
embroidery, in which, though everywhere to be traced, not 
one thread of the sustaining fabric is visible. Miss Sinclair 
works under the conviction that the social structure ought 
never to be treated by the novelist as part of his undertaking, 
but that, I suspect, is due to her never having worked on 
the disconcertingly spaced and frequently sleazy back- 
ground of American society. What we have to look for 
here is the ability, on the part of the writer, to fix upon 
the prophetic trend of happenings. Such a novel as Main 
Street should sustain itself a long time as a record of our 
discovery of the Community as villain, or, if you feel as 
some of us do toward its leading lady, as hero. 

It is this necessity, forced upon us by recent social de- 
velopments, of finding new, because as yet undeclared, 
points of balance in the arrangements of the American ele- 
ments of story design, that has given rise to the notion 
that in America the novel need not concern itself with form 
primarily. But this can hardly be the case if we are to 
think of novel writing as an art, subject to the condition 
of survival in time. 

The novel, more than any other written thing, is an 
attempt to persuade, at its best to compel, men to give 
over for a moment the pursuit of the distant goal, and 
savor the color, the intensity and solidarity of experience 
while it is passing. It is of no particular moment which 
one of the currents of experience that loop and whirl and 
cascade and backwater through the stream of human exist- 
ence, is selected. It is important however, that it be pre- 
sented in the idiom, that is to say in the life pattern, ot 
the audience for whom it is intended. What I mean by 
pattern is the arrangement of story elements in true relation 
to the social structure by which they are displayed. In this 
sense form becomes a matter of the span of perceptive con- 
sciousness of the selected audience. 

This gives, in our inchoate American life, the greatest 
latitude of incident, but confines the novelist rather strictly 
to a democratic structure. It deprives him of fixed goals 
of social or financial or political achievement as terminal 
points, since none of these things have any permanence in 
the American scheme of things. The utmost the Ameri- 
can novelist can hope for, if he hopes at all to see his 
work included in the literature of his time, is that it may 
eventually be found to lie along in the direction of the 
growing tip of collective consciousness. 

Preeminently the novelist’s gift is that of access to the 
collective mind. But there is a curious secret relation be- 
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tween the novelist’s point of access and his grasp of form 
—and by form I mean all that is usually included in style, 
plus whatever has to do with the sense of something trans- 
acting between the book and its reader. Whoever lays 
hold on the collective mind at the node from which issues 
the green bough of constructive change, finds himself im- 
pelled toward what is later discovered to be the prophetic 
form. What, after all, is the slow growth of appreciation 
of a novelist of the first rank, but the simultaneous widen- 
ing of our social consciousness to a sense of its own direction. 

American novelists are often accused of a failure of form. 
But is this anything more than an admission of failure of 
access on the part of the critics? Characteristic art form 
is seldom perfected until the culture of which it is an ex- 
pression comes to rest. Of all the factors influencing the 
American novel form, I should expect the necessity, inher- 
ent in a democratic society, of conforming more directly, 
at any given moment, to the state of the collective con- 
sciousness rather than to its direction, to be the determining 
item. ‘This is what, generally speaking, conditions the in- 
dispensable quality of access. Under the democratic con- 
dition it can be achieved only by participation. There is 
no place in the American consciousness for the superior 
being standing about with his hands in his pockets, “passing 
remarks.” 

The democratic novelist must be inside his novel rather 
than outside in the Victorian fashion of Thackeray ar the 
reforming fashion of Mr. Wells. He may, like Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson, be so completely inside as to be unclear in 
his conclusion about the goal, but there he is, Americanly, 
on his way. The reference of personal conduct to an over- 
head Judgment which forced the earlier novelist to assume 
the god in the disposition of his characters, has here given 
place to a true democratic desire of man to see himself as 
he is seen by the people with whom he does business. His 
search is not so much for judgment as for revelation, quick, 
nervous appreciations of place, relationship and solidarity. 
But in every case the validity of the American form will 
rest upon that intuitive access to the collective conscious- 
ness, which it is the dream, and probably the mission of 


democracy to achieve. 
Mary Austin. 


A Note on Alcoves 


T is surprising what protean gifts a theme develops 
once you attempt to-grapple with it. When the editors 
of the New Republic asked me to write about The Form 
and Scope of the Novel, the affair seemed simple. But, 
with the task actually begun, the typewriter bell may 
hardly tinkle thrice before one sees that the guide to 
further composition must be the once celebrated chapter, 
in I forget whose Natural History, upon the snakes of 
Iceland. It read, as you recall, “There are no snakes 
in Iceland.” For one perceives that the form and scope 
of the novel, if not similarly non-existent, at least stay 
indeterminable in lands wherein the form and the scope 
of prose fiction stay limitless. 

The sole aim of the written, printed and formally 
labeled novel is, I take it, to divert. Such is (one may 
assume with in any event quite reputable backing) the 
only aim of creative writing, and of all the arts. But 
much the same sort of diversion seems to be the purpose 
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of a staggering number of human endeavors: and it is when 
one considers the novels which are not formally labeled, 
that the theme evasively assumes all manner of shapes, and 
the field of prose fiction is revealed as limitless. 

I do not hunt paradox. I but wish in real sincerity to 
acknowledge that our trade of novel writing and publish- 
ing is an ineffably minor evincement of the vast and pride- 
evoking truth, that human beings are wiser than reason. 
Pure reason—I ‘mean, as pure as human reason assays— 
reveals Out of hand that the main course of daily living is 
part boredom, part active discomfort and fret, and, for the 
not inconsiderable rest, a blundering adherence to some 
standard derived from this or that hearsay. But human 
beings, in this one abnegation infinitely wise, here all dis- 
card the use of their reasoning powers, which are perhaps 
felt here to be at least as gullible as usual: and brave men 
cheerily deny their immersion in the futile muddle through 
which they toil lip-deep. Pinned to the wall, the more 
truthful of flesh and blood may grant that this current 
afternoon does, by the merest coincidence, prove answer- 
able to some such morbid and over-colored description by 
people bent on being “queer”: but in his mind forgetful- 
ness is already about its charitable censorship of the events 
of the morning, to the intent that this amended account be 
placed on file with many expurgated editions of yesterday 
and the most brilliant romances about tomorrow. For 
human memory and human optimism are adepts at the fic- 
tions which everybody grasps, retails and tirelessly reiter- 
ates; they coin the fictions which every person weaves into 
the interminable extravaganza that he recites to himsel/ 
as an accurate summing up of his own past and future: 
and everywhere about this earth’s revolving surface moves 
a circulating library of unwritten novels bound in flesh 
and haberdashery. 

Now the wholesome effect of these novels is patent. I 
is thanks to this brace of indefatigable romancers that 
nobody really needs to notice how the most of us, in unim- 
portant fact, approach toward death through gray and 
monotonous corridors. Besides, one finds a number of 
colorful alcoves here and there, to be opened by intoxica- 
tion or venery, by surrender to the invigorating lunacy o/ 
herd action, or even by mental concentration upon new 
dance-steps and the problems of auction bridge. One blun- 
ders, indeed, into a rather handsome number of suc) 
alcoves which, when entered, temporarily shut out the 
rigidity and the only exit of the inescapable corridor. Ani 
in addition, as we go, all sorts of merry tales are being 
interchanged about what lies beyond the nearing door ani 
the undertaker’s little black bag. 

These are not, though, the only anaesthetics, The hu- 
man maker of fiction furnishes yet other alcoves, whether 
with beautiful or shocking ideas, with many fancy-clutch- 
ing toys that may divert the traveler’s mind from dwelling 
on the tedium of his journey and the ambiguity of its end. 
I have not yet, of course, come to consideration of the 
formally labeled novel, for this much is true of every form 
of man-made fiction, whether it be concocted by poets or 
statesmen, by bishops in conclave or by advertisers in the 
back of magazines. And since memory and optimism, as 
has been said, are the archetypal Homer and St. John, the 
supreme and most altruistic of all deceivers, the omnipo- 
tent and undying masters of omnipresent fictive creation, 
their “methods” are in the main pursued by the great 
pair’s epigoni; who likewise tend to deal with the 
large deeds of superhuman persons seen through a glow 
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of amber lucency not wholly unkin to that of maple syrup. 

Of the romances which make for business prosperity and 
religious revivals and wars to end war forever, here is no 
call to speak. Nor need I here point out that wellnigh 
everyone who anywhere writes prose today, whether it 
takes the form of a tax return or a letter beginning ‘““My 
dear Sir” or a magazine story, is consciously composing 
fiction: and in the spoken prose of schoolrooms and courts 
of law and social converse, I think, no candid person will 
deny that expediency and invention collaborate. It may 
be true that lies have short legs, but civilization advances 
upon them. 

So do we all exist, as if in a warm grateful bath, sub- 
merged and soothed by fiction. In contrast to the inhabi- 
tants of the Scilly Islands, who are reputed to have lived 
by taking in one another’s washing, so do we live by inter- 
changing tales that will not wash. There seems to be no 
bound, no frontier trading-post, appointed anywhere to 
this barter of current fiction, not in the future nor in the 
years behind. Men have been, almost cynically, shown 
with what ease the romance which we call history may be 
recast throughout, now that America rejoices in a past 
which has all been painstakingly rewritten with more care 
of the King’s English, and wherein the War of the Revo- 
lution takes its proper place as the latest addition to the 
list of German outrages. Our newspapers continue the 
war-time economizing of intelligence, and still serve patri- 
otic substitutes in serials, wherein Red and Yellow and 
Black perils keep colorful the outlook, and fiends oppose 
broadminded seraphim in every political matter, and Messrs. 
Lenin and Trotsky emulate the apostle by dying daily. Our 
clergy are no less prolific in their more futuristic school 
of art, and on every Sabbath morning discourse engagingly 
of paradise and of that millennium of which the advent 
is somehow being brought nearer, one gathers, by the more 
energetic of our prelates taking notes and whiskey in the 
larger restaurants. The past, the present and the future 
are thus everywhere presented in the terms of generally 
pleasure-giving prose fictions: and life is rendered passable 
by our believing in those which are most to our especial 
liking. 

Well, it is the task of the novelist—I mean, at last, 
the novelist who is frankly listed as such in Who's Who— 
to aid according to his abilities in this old world-wide 
effort, so to delude mankind that nobody from birth to 
death need ever really bother about his, upon the whole, 
unpromising situation in the flesh. It is the sole aim of 
the novelist, alike in art and commerce, to divert us from 
unprofitable and rational worrying, to head yet one more 
desperate sally from that ordered living and the selves of 
which we are tired. 

So I suspect there must always be, to the last digit, pre- 
cisely as many “methods” as there are novelists. For the 
business of the novelist is to tell untruths that will be 
diverting: and of their divertingness he can have no touch- 
stone, before the receipt of royalty statements, save only 
the response which these untruths evoke from him. Some 
tale-tellers find themselves most readily bedrugged by 
yearning toward loveliness unknown and unattainable: 
these are, we say, our romanticists. To them are, tech- 
nically, opposed the Pollyannas among fiction writers, who 
can derive a sort of obscure aesthetic comfort from con- 
sidering persons even less pleasantly situated than them- 
selves—somewhat as a cabin passenger on a sinking ship 
might consider the poor devils in the steerage—and so 
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write “realism.” But the inspiring principle remains wre 
changed: you think of that which is above or below you 
in order to avoid thinking of what is about you. So it 
really does not greatly matter whether you travel with 
Marco Polo to Cathay or with the Kennicotts to Gopher 
Prairie. The excursion may be for the purpose of 
looking at beautiful things wistfully or at ugly things 
contemptuously: the point is that it is an excursion from 
the place where you regard over-familiar things with a 
yawn. 

These truisms considered—and one fails to see why 
anybody outside the more popular magazines need dispute 
them—the form and scope of even the formally labeled 
novel seem fluctuating and indeterminable. The novelist 
will write in the form—with such dramatic, epic or lyric 
leanings as his taste dictates—which he personally finds 
alluring: his rhythms will be such as caress his personal 
pair of ears: and the scope of his writing will be settled 
solely by what he personally does or does not find inter- 
esting. For the serious prose craftsman will write pri- 
marily to divert himself—with a part thrifty but in the 
main a philanthropic underthought of handing on, at a fair 
price, the playthings and the games which he contrives, 
for the diversion of those with a like taste in anodynes. 
And to do this will content him. For he will believe that 
he may win to fame by brewing oblivion, he will hope to 
invent, if he be very lucky, some quite new form of “let's 
pretend.” But he will not believe that anybody with a 
valid claim to be considered a post-graduate child can 
gravely talk about affixing limits to the form and scope of 
that especial pastime. 

James Brancn CABELL. 


The Novel Démeublé 


HE novel, for a long while, has been over-furnished. 

The property-man has been so busy on its pages, the 
importance of material objects and their vivid presentation 
have been so stressed, that we take it for granted whoever 
can observe, and can write the English language, can write 
a novel. Often the latter qualification is considered un- 
necessary. 

In any discussion of the novel, one must make it clear 
whether one is talking about the novel as a form of amuse- 
ment, or as a form of art; since they serve very different 
purposes and in very different ways. One does not wish the 
egg one eats for breakfast, or the morning paper, to be made 
of the stuff of immortality. The novel manufactured to 
entertain great multitudes of people must be considered 
exactly like a cheap soap or a cheap perfume, or cheap fur- 
niture. Fine quality is a distinct disadvantage in articles 
made for great numbers of people who do not want quality 
but quantity, who do not want a thing that “wears,” but 
who want change,—a succession of new things that are 
quickly threadbare and can be lightly thrown away. Does 
anyone pretend that if the Woolworth-store windows were 
piled high with Tanagra figurines at ten cents, they could 
for a moment compete with Kewpie brides in the popular 
esteem? Amusement is one thing; enjoyment of art is 
another. 

Every writer who is an artist knows that his “power of 
observation,” and his “power of description,” form but a 
low part of his equipment. He must have both, to be sure; 
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but he knows that the most trivial of writers often have a 
very good observation. Mérimée said in his remarkable 
essay on Gogol: “L’art de choisir parmi les innombrable 
traits que nous offre la nature est, aprés tout, bien plus diffi- 
cile que celui de les observer avec attention et de les rendre 
avec exactitude.” 

There is a popular superstition that “realism” asserts 
itselt in the cataloguing of a great number of material ob- 
jects, in explaining mechanical processes, the methods of 
operating manufacturies and trades, and in minutely and 
unsparingly describing physical sensations, But is not real- 
ism, more than it is anything else, an attitude of mind on 


frre part of the writer toward his material, a vague defini- 


tion of the sympathy and candor with which he accepts, 
rather than chooses, his theme? Is the story of a banker 
who is unfaithful to his wife and who ruins himself by 
speculation in trying to gratify the caprices of his mistresses, 
at all reinforced by a masterly exposition of the banking 
system, our whole system of credits, the methods of the 
Stock Exchange? Of course, if the story is thin, these 
things do reinforce it in a sense,—any amount of red meat 
thrown into the scale to make the beam dip. But are the 
banking system and the Stock Exchange worth being written 
about at all? Have such things any place in imaginative 
art? 

The automatic reply to this question is the name of 
Balzac. Yes, certainly, Balzac tried out the value of literal- 
ness in the novel, tried it out to the uttermost, as Wagner 
did the value of scenic literalness in the music drama. He 
tried it, too, with the passion of discovery, with the in- 
flamed zest of an unexampled curiosity. If the heat of 
that furnace could not give hardness and sharpness to 
material accessories, no other brain will ever do it. To 
reproduce on paper the actual city of Paris; the houses, 
the upholstery, the food, the wines, the game of pleasure, _ 
the. game of business, the game of finance: a stupendous | 
agibition—but, after all, unworthy of an artist. In 
“exactly so far as he succeeded in pouring out on his pages 
that mass of brick and mortar and furniture and proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy, in exactly so far he defeated his end. 
The things by which he still lives, the types of greed and 
avarice and ambition and vanity and lost innocence of 
heart which he created—are as vital today as they were 
then. But their material surroundings, upon which he 
expended such labor and pains . .. . the eye glides over 
them. We have had too much of the interior decorator 
and the “romance of business” since his day. The city 
he built on paper is already crumbling. Stevenson said he 
wanted to blue-pencil a great deal of Balzac’s “presentation” 
—and he loved him beyond all modern novelists.. But where 
is the man who could cut one sentence from the stories 
of Mérimée? And who wants any more detail as to 
how Carmencita and her fellow factory girls made 
cigars? Another sort of novel? Truly. Isn’t it a bet- 
ter sort? 

In this discussion another great name automatically 
occurs. Tolstoi was almost as great a lover of material 
things as Balzac, almost as much interested in the way 
dishes were cooked, and people were dressed, and houses 
were furnished. But there is this determining difference; 
the clothes, the dishes, the moving, haunting interiors of 
hose old Moscow houses, are always so much a part of 
the emotions of the people that they are perfectly synthe- 
sized; they seem to exist, not so much in the author's 
mind, as in the emotional penumbra of the characters 
themselves.. "Vhen it is fused like this, literalness 
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ceases to be literalness—it is merely part of the exper- 
ience. 

If the novel is a form of imaginative art, it cannot be 
at the same time a vivid and brilliant form of journalism. 
Out of the teeming, gleaming stream of the present it 
must select the eternal material of art. There are hope- 
ful signs that some of the younger writers are trying to 
break away from mere verisimilitude, and, following the 
development of modern painting, to interpret imaginatively 
the material and social investiture of their characters; to 
present their scene by suggestion rather than by enumera- 
tion. The higher processes of art are all processes of 
simplification. The novelist must learn to write, and 
then he must unfearn it; just as the modern painter 
learns to draw, and then learns when utterly to disregard 
his accomplishment, when to subordinate it to a higher 
and truer effect. In this direction only, it seems to me, 
can the novel develop into anything more varied and per- 
fect than all of the many novels that have gone be- 
fore. 

One of the very earliest American novels might well 
serve as a suggestion to later writers. In The Scarlet 
Letter how truly in the spirit of art is the mise-en-scéne 
presented. That drudge, the theme-writing high school 
student, could scarcely be sent there for information re- 
garding the manners and dress and interiors of the Puri- 
tans. The material investiture of the story is presented 
as if unconsciously; by the reserved, fastidious hand of an 
artist, not by the gaudy fingers of a showman or the me- 
chanical industry of a department store window-dresser. 
As I remember it, in the twilight melancholy of that 
book, in its consistent mood, one can scarcely evez see 
the actual surroundings of the people; one feels them, 
rather, in the dusk. 

- Whatever is felt upon the page without being specifically 

‘named there—that, it seems to me, is created. It is the 

inexplicable presence of the thing not named, of the over- 

tone divined by the ear but not heard by it, the verbal 

mood, the emotional aura of the fact or the thing or the 

/deed, that gives high quality to the novel or the drama, 
| as well as to poetry itself, 

Literalness, when applied to the presenting of mental 
reactions and of physical sensations seems to be no more 
effective than when it is applied to material things. A 
novel crowded with physical sensations is no less a cata- 
logue than one crowded with furniture. A book like 
The Rainbow by Mr. Lawrence, sharply reminds one 
how vast a distance lies between emotion and mere sen- 
sory reactions. Characters can be almost de-humanized 
by a laboratory study of the behavior of their bodily 
organs under sensory stimuli—can be reduced, indeed, 
to mere animal pulp. Can one imagine anything more 
terrible than the story of Romeo and Juliet, rewritten in 
prose by Mr. Lawrence? 

How wonderful it would be if we could throw all 
the furaiture out of the window; and along with it, all 
the meaningless reiterations concerning physical sensations, 
all the tiresome old patterns, and leave the room as bare 
as the stage of a Greek theatre, or as that house into - 
which the glory of Pentecost descended; leave the scene 
bare for the play of emotions, great and little—for the 
nursery tale, no less than the tragedy, is killed by tasteless 
amplitude. The elder Dumas enunciated a great prin- 
ciple when he said that to make a drama, a man needed 
one passion, and four walls. 

Witra Sisert CaTHER. 
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The Difterence Between Life 
and Fiction 


T seems to me that fiction, in whatever stage of devel- 

opment, still retains the purpose of the fairy-tale. But 
the fairy-tale, contrary to what many people suppose, has a 
very serious purpose. We come into the world equipped 
with a capacity of varied emotional response to our envi- 
ronment. ‘That environment, even in its simplest terms, 
the home and family, presents itself to our childish intelli- 
gence as a mysterious chaos of facts; and the greater world 
outside this little world seems, as we come in contact with 
it, more chaotic and mysterious still. In the task of grow- 
ing up, it is necessary for our emotional responses to this 
chaotic world to be coordinated; we must deal with this 
huge world quite as if we understood what it was really 
like. So that from the first a process of education goes on 
which undertakes to tell us—not so much what the world 
is really like, for that would only be to make confusion 
worse confounded—but a notion of it which will arrange 
our impulses toward it into some kind of order. What is 
required—for we have as children a wealth of emotions 
and little experience—is an emotionally intelligible inter- 
pretation of the world. The most preposterous fairy-tale, 
if it is a good fairy-tale—if it is in any sense a work of art, 
and arranges the emotions with which it so fantastically 
deals into some kind of rhythmic pattern—tells us 
more about friendship, love, ambition, folly and heroism, 
and their significance to ourselves,—than we knew before. 
So that it is, essentially, a kind of simple pragmatic truth 
that is aimed at in the fairy-tale. We cannot learn life 
by living it—we must have some kind of notion about it to 
enable us to digest our experiences as we get them. And 
of all kinds of teachings, that which comes to us through 
our emotional perceptions is the most fundamental, pre- 
cisely because it is the most effective. 

But the pragmatic truth of these simple works of art is 
different from plain factual truth, and in a sense an oppo- 
site of it, in so far as factual truth remains, for all our 
efforts to understand and arrange it, chaotic. Underneath 
all the picturesque disorder of the fairy-tale, there are the 
outlines of a very simple and orderly world. 

And the same, I think, is true of the adult novel. Our 
experience has by this time been enlarged, so that we de- 
light in a picture of life, let us say, in terms of jobs, wages, 
politics, and erotic misadventures, rather than in one in 
terms of quests, treasures, talking bushes and dragons. 
But underneath these recognizable incidents of our chaotic 
daily lives there must be the outlines of a simple and 
orderly world—a world more simple and orderly than the 
unfathomable nature of life’s mysteries—but emotionally 
we require the satisfaction which only simple certainties 
can bring. For we still, as adults, read novels for the same 
unconscious and serious purpose with which we read fairy- 
tales as children. We want to know more about our rela- 
tion to the world. But we emphatically do not want the 
raw material of life; we want life made emotionally intelli- 
gible—and that can only be effected by a process of simpli- 
fication and arrangement which a hostile observer, indif- 
ferent to these purposes, might call suppression, or censor- 
ship, or lying. 

Even so, the fable serves the purpose which the mere 
facts fail to serve. I have read in my life only one book 
which was, in my opinion, measurably true to the more 
common facts which constitute ordinary life. That book— 
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and I recommend it to the curious reader as a perfect illus- 
tration of the difference between artistic truth and truth 
to facts—is One Man, by Robert Steele. Since I have 
mentioned it, I suppose I should add that its truth to the 
facts of ordinary life does not consist in the specific nature 
of the crimes, misdemeanors and follies there related— 
but rather in the irrelevance to each other of the emotional 
states which it records. There are in this book episodes— 
dozens of them—which would have served Dostoievsky for 
a climax. But, as here presented, they have no emotional 
validity whatever, because they have no relation to what 
comes before and after. Judged as a work of art, the book 
is preposterous and trivial. Its sole significance is as a doc- 
ument showing what human life, before it has been sub- 
jected to the processes of art, is like. Ordinary people are 
not as “bad” as the hero of this book ; but they are, I think, 
quite as absurd and contradictory. The true-to-facts story 
of anyone I know would make a document equally inchoate 
and meaningless with this, if perhaps a little less sensa- 
tional. And it is because human life in the raw is like 
this, that human beings need and~desire those simplifica- 
tions, those interpretations, which by suppressing, altering, 
rearranging the facts, permit what is left to have some 
emotional meaning. 

No one, I think, who has any very acute sense of the 
variety and jumbled irrelevance of the facts of life as they 
present themselves to us in ordinary human experience 
would either imagine that the literal record of these facts 
constituted a story, or be so ambitious as to attempt to 
frame them ail into an intelligible emotional sequence. Yet 
this—either or both—is what the writers of “realistic” 
fiction are currently and disapprovingly said to be doing 
by many American critics. There is supposed to be a 
“school” of writers whose theory of fiction is to put down 
everything “just as it happens in real life.” There are 
gloomy forebodings of the death of the art of fiction under 
the assaults of the “literal chroniclers of life.” These fears 
are quite unnecessary, and the lovers of romance can take 
heart. Not Theodore Dreiser in his most zealous real- 
istic mood ever undertook to set down more than the lim- 
ited and particular selection of facts which he deemed 
necessary to convey the quality of his emotion. 

There is, I think, no quarrel between romance and real- 
ism. The selection of facts is more rigorous and more 
conventional in romantic fiction, more generous and more 
adventurous in realistic fiction. I cannot even assert, as a 
writer of fiction that has been very flatteringly called real- 
istic, that realism aims more ardently than romance at 
truth. It does seem to me to have the merit, whatever 
that may count for, of being-more intimately recognizable 
as a vehicle of truth by those whose experiences afford them 
the opportunity of testing in their own minds the literal- 
ness of the accounts by which that truth is sought to be 
conveyed. ‘The literal truthfulness of Sinclair Lewis's ac- 
count of a day-coach in the Middle West may not imply an 
imaginative insight into the souls of its passengers; but 
there is no doubt that it puts many of us into a receptive 
frame of mind toward emotional conclusions about middle- 
western souls which we might otherwise be disposed to 
reject as too painful. The function of literalness in factual 
detail would seem, in fiction, to be much the same as it is 
in the court-room—to make it harder to escape the obli- 
gation of feeling “unpleasant” emotions. ‘The author's 
motive is plain: he has these emotions, and he wishes to 
lessen the burden of them by sharing them with others. 
And the reason why realism is so often of this “unpleasant” 
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character, is simply that happy emotions need no such elab- 
orate reinforcement. We do not need to have it proved 
that the hero and heroine lived happily ever after; the 
assertion suffices. It is when they did not live happily ever 
after that many painful—and intimately recognizable— 
details are needed to persuade us to believe that so it hap- 
pened. But if we read these realistic accounts of our hu- 
man misadventures, it is not because the manner of the tell- 
ing has a virtue of its own, but because we desire to enlarge 
our conception of our lives so as to bring these difficult and 
painful facts also to some emotionally intelligible relation- 
ship with the rest of our experience. . 

And if any of the new kinds of scientific knowledge, such 
for example as psycho-analysis, are to be of use to the nov- 
elist, it must be, I think, not by virtue of any magic of 
“truth” which they contain, and certainly not by bringing 
new facts within the scope of the novelist’s interest, but 
rather because they may possibly simplify his task of selec- 
tion and arrangement—because they give him certain con- 
ceptions of life as emotionally intelligible and possibly as 
fundamentally appealing as the oldest fairy tale. 

Fioyp De tt. 


The Scope of Fiction 


HE function of all fiction I choose to ignore as a 
useless bone of contention. ‘To the practical as 
well as the idealistic and the romantic it would appear 
as though fiction, of necessity, should serve some high ideal- 
istic or, at worst, useful purpose: i. e. it should illuminate, 
elevate or entertain according to the various individual 
acceptances of the meanings that may lie in those words. 
I .submit, however, that one individually inclined and 
with a gift for picturing life in any form, romantically 
or otherwise, has neither the time nor the wit to discover 
amidst the hopelessly divided and contending factions a cer- 
tain and generally acceptable course of procedure. He must 
write as he feels and with such skill as he possesses. Scope, 
I submit, must remain a matter of instinct. He must 
sense for himself the limitations of his theme as well as 
its ultimate and possible ramifications. And in this, I 
am sure, he will be most heartily sustained by all wise- 
acres in the matter of living and expressing oneself. For 
they know full well, and most especially where fiction is 
concerned, that he is a damned fool who seeks to 
please everyone or even to concern himself very much 
with the opinions of any other. Life is as it presents 
itself to him. And he must interpret it as it appeals to him 
or not at all. We are not interested in reflected views. 
And assuredly, to pass to the other extreme of the problem, 
the dullest newsboy or bootblack sr- barber is entitled to 
his Diamond Dick and his Brave and Bold. And the 
genius who yearns to contrive these things and who finds 
a ready market for them would be a dunce indeed to be 
persuaded that they were beneath or beyond his skill or 
that he should pester his soul as to their scope or the 
effect of the same or any lack in connection with the 
same upon others. 

Those scholastically or scientifically bent, as we know, 
will none of anything that does not concern itself learnedly 
with at least attempts at interpretations if not solutions or, 
at worst, thoughts tending in that direction. Forth- 
right fiction is the last and least of their interests. The 
seeker after style will cleave only to the stylist be his 
substance what it may. And the lover of romance desires 
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only romance. By the same token the lover of fact or 
realism, as he sees such things, looked upon Sir Walter 
Scott as either a fool or a conscienceless distorter of life 
for cash; as Taine looked upon Dickens. 

Personally I am for every man who selects his own 
poison. He senses dimly, maybe, what the elements of 
his nature require. The author of Pluck and Luck is a 
craftsman of sorts and if he have a following what more 
by way of justification does he need? I know, for one, 
that I could never win his readers away from him. For 
the same reason I have never for one moment entertained 
the notion that any form of fiction or fact even, could 
prove acceptable to more than a very modest number of 
individuals who chanced to be upon the same plane or 
before the same gate of thought. There is too much 
of apparently that essential difference in nature and human 
point of view—that infinite variety which so artfully 
manages to entertain us all by setting us at sixes and 
sevens—to permit of a definite rule of thumb in any de- 
partment of letters. At the height of his prestige every 
man and more especially every author; I think, is looked 
upon as a silly-billy if not a scoundrel by some—his 
leading either worthless or dangerous. ‘The bible will not 
do for Mohammedans and Nietzsche has no significance 
for the followers of Mrs. Eddy. Even the Thousand 
and One Nights are confronted by those who do not 
care for that sort of thing. And all who write, by whatso- 
ever rule or artifice, «re faced by those who do not read 
at all and never will, not even the newspapers. 

In the face of such a mystifying diversity of sentiment 
and taste to enter upon an inquiry as to the legitimate 
scope of the novel is to me about as important as en- 
tering upon a game of authors, Even when I confine the 
inquiry to the type of interpretation to which I find my- 
self hopelessly addicted I am no better off. I am for the 
type of fiction that confines its attempted interpretations 
to not only the possibilities but the probabilities and | 
have no reading patience with anything that does not com- 
pel me by the charm of its verisimilitude. I am always 
troubled, more in contemplating my own works than thos 
of others, as to whether some trying and rather com- 
plex situation be sufficiently plausible if not exactly true. 
Yet, when I look back over my personal contacts and ex- 
periences I know full well, that I have never had the 
slightest hope of exaggerating reality or of even making 
known the seeming improbabilities, not to mention the 
impossibilities, that I know to be true. In avoiding them 
I have no doubt been exercising my judgment as to the 
legitimate scope of fiction. Yet I would never venture 
to offer my predilections as a guide to another. Far from 
it. Rather I would that he should illuminate me with 
his instincts and conclusions and even inhibitions. 

However, regardless of realist or romanticist or the 
most painstaking dispenser of fact in science or history, 
I know by now that life may not be put down in its 
entirety even though we had at our command the sum of 
the arts and the resourcefulness of the master of artifice 
himself. There are, to begin with, suggestions and in- 
timations just beyond the present scope of the senses that 
appear forever to elude us. And within the present range 
of human contact or report there is an immense bod) 
of fact that will not be penned. It is of a texture and 
substance that is beyond the palate and the stomach of 
the rate. Lastly there is not only the matter of individual 
equipment for artistic interpretation or the lack of it, but 
the limitations of any possible reading audience, Grant- 
ing the musical sensitiveness of a Brahms, the color and 
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light evocations of a Vermeer or a Monticelli, the psy- 
chologic subtlety of a Berkeley and the compendious in- 
formation of a Buckle and assuming them all useable in 
the compilation of fiction, how many would follow one? 
And who has them? Or, has had? We -have already 
witnessed the sensitive approaches of a Baudelaire and a 
Poe, but to what ends? Gods of the illuminati, lost, 
already, in all but impenetrable gloom. At the very best 
the ablest of those who essay the arts, and more especially 
the scriptic branches, fumble and stumble amid the com- 
plexities and abstrusities which man, backed by the im- 
mensities which project him, presents. If one doubts one 
has but to reread the masters in the light of current know!l- 
edge and current anticipations; to seek in fiction much 
that now wraith-wise stalks within the inner recesses of 
the imagination and of psychic perception. The time is 
not ripe. And when it is, other things for which it is not 
ripe have already flung forward their ray-like emana- 
tions, certain harbingers of their approach. We live in 
the’ hour or nearly so. Unconsciously I have been de- 
limiting more of scope. 

So when all is said and done and in the face of what 
has but now been said the problem of scope must ever 
be personal and individual. It is not for academic interpre- 
tation or fixation. We know, for instance, that for Eu- 
gene Sue and his admirers five hundred thousand words 
and endlessly pieced together verbal canvases and tapes- 
tries are by no means sufficient to cause either himself 
or his followers to be excommunicated on the ground of 
unreasonable indulgence in scope. The man and his works 
are as many would have them. To those who like Richard- 
son and his Pamela, and I confess myself one of his ad- 
mirers, his epistolary flights, even unto four and five hun- 
dred thousand words are by no means too much. Because 
of the time in and of which he writes perhaps, I find my- 
self following him with interest. Since scope, in part at 
least, might be assumed to predicate length or brevity as 
well as pleasure to the reader, I would have to confess 
that the scope of his work is satisfactory to me. By the 
same token the scope of Les Misérables is just as acceptable, 
though scarcely more so, than the minute intaglio of Thais. 
And I find Sappho, Carmen and Camille as full and as 
satisfactorily developed scope-wise as Madame Bovary, 
Mlle. de Maupin and Vanity Fair—and as interesting. In 
fact I accept the short story, Without Benefit of Clergy, 
as full and satisfactory a picture of life as The Brothers 
Karamazov, A Family of Noblemen, or Anna Karenina 
but no more so. Why? I will try to tell you. 

Each suggests in its way, though the first may require but 
minutes and the other days to read, that unescapable and 
yet somehow pitiable finiteness in the midst of infinity which, 
think as we will, contrives to touch and move the under- 
standing, Each suggests, in full, a land, a people, a 
period, a mood. Each etches the individual against a back- 
ground of enormous possibilities and enormous limitations. 
Each conveys with moving completeness an all embracing 
understanding shot through with an enfolding and com- 
forting pity. What more, pray, is it, that we ask of scope? 

I can see, of course, that with the drift of time, new 
facts, new moods and new ambitions may arise which 
may cause our present theories and apprehensions in re- 
gard’ to fiction to change completely. The classic world 


knew nothing of the novel or the symphony. The father 
of the English novel could scarcely have contemplated a 
Spoon River Anthology, A Mystic Warrior or such a 
curious intimation of change as lies in the alliterative color 
paragraphs of a Gertrude Stein. And it is possible that 
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the interpreter and entertainer of life a few generations 
hence will find himself by reason of his training, working 
with the brush as well as the pen and conveying, via the 
notes of the scale the thought or word that verbally eludes 
him. I hope so. Yet sufficient for the day is the picture 
thereof. And for this day, I presume, understanding, 
sympathy, a love of life and of character plus a sense of 
form and a delicate appreciation of word values and their 
respective colors and rhythmic arrangements will have to 
sufice. As for the scope of any particular work, that 
must remain as the individual senses and wills it. If he is 
true to some mood or need which finds an eche in the 
natures of many, the scope of that which he chooses to 
present will be entirely satisfactory to the audience, great 
or small, which he is able to command. And thereupon 
rests the reason for his work as well as its import. 
THeEoporE Dreiser. 


The Major Issue 


‘T° the incidental character of the novel as a reflection 
of life we give great care; to its essential nature as a 
contribution to life we bring ignorance and neglect. 

How would we regard the critic who judged El Greco, 
Rembrandt, the African woodcarver by their conformance 
with a set of rules of anatomy and geometry textbooks? 
Would we not say: the artist who creates by means of 
physical forms needs knowledge of physical laws, know- 
ledge of physical structure. For it is of these materials 
that he articulates his vision and his form. But he is an 
artist insofar as he has a vision and a form. His know- 
ledge of muscles, torsos, limbs, of spatial quantities is his 
knowledge of means. If we wish to know endogenously 
about muscles, torsos, limbs, we do not go to the artist... 
although we may go to men who have learned vastly from 
artists. And if we wish to understand intelligently the 
particular use which the particular artist makes of such 
matters, we must learn first what the artist wants to say 
and determine by that measure if he has used them well. 

The novelist’s need of individual and social psychology 
is a pretty good analogue to the plastic artist’s need of 
physical forms: the novelist’s use of customs, manners, in- 
stitutions, creeds, is kin to the plastic artist’s use of the 
ways of mass and space. How comes it then that we think 
we have struck to the heart of the nature and reason of 
a novel when we discuss its psychological correctness, 
(its verisimilitude with our own idea of certain men and 
women) or its awareness of certain social problems? 

Of course, there is reason for this, but it is not as some 
of us doubtless would be pleased to have it, that this is 
a “scientific age.” “Even in our fiction,” to quote the 
imaginary professor, “we look for serious discussion of fact 
and of truth.” To whom I make reply: “In your fiction, 
you look for corroborating statements of your own parti- 
cular brands of fact and truth—brands put up from pre- 
vious creative contributions: which is quite another mat- 
ter.” It is not scientific. nor conducive to the advantage 
of science, to judge a novel in terms let us say of its “psy- 
chological accuracy” or of its “faithful reflection of social 
reality.” For to do this is to accept as an Absolute Measure 
of accuracy and faithfulness the rationalized data of pre- 
vious creators or groups of creators; and thereby to hinder 
the continuity of man’s contribution to reality of exper- 
ience which is, from the scientific standpoint, part of the 
function of creative art. Here as elsewhere the gap be- 
tween science and art is truly the gap between false science 
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and bad art. To be scientific about art is to be aesthetic 
about it. 

Nor is it necessary to go back to Aristotle. Enough, 
as regards that very great man’s Aesthetic, to say that 
his meaning in the phrase “Imitation of nature” was de- 
termined by a positive and common animistic under- 
standing of nature which included primarily the dynamic 
principle of the individual will and which most of us mo- 
derns lack: and that it was limited by an ignorance of 
the processes of the human Psyche which was excusable in 
Aristotle but is less excusable in Mr. Babbitt .. . 

Let us skip to the nineteenth century. German Ro- 
manticism and French Romanticism, by respective meta- 
physical and aesthetic methods, brought new sentient 
worlds to the use of the evolving will of Europe. The 
hierarchic stuffs so satisfactory to Shakespeare, Montaigne, 
Racine, no longer served the creator. So Romanticism or- 
dered Receptivity to Material. All fields, all worlds, all 
“realities” . . . from the innermost ego to the farthermost 
sea .. . became the stuff of expression. Despite the com- 
plexity of this and the intricate relation of the artist and 
the group, one can say directly enough that to the novelist 
this meant a simple thing: here once more was adequate 
material whereby he could express himself. The creator 
was as ever active and dynamic. The material, at least 
in the ultimate process toward art, was fuel, symbol, 
means—anything but end. Now, after the creative act, 
came the Program. Balzac assured us that he was Se- 
cretary to Society. Flaubert vowed that from his works 
the least personal taint had been excised. Zola and the 
Goncourt brothers discoursed on Darwin whom they never 
understood and framed the Naturalist novel which they 
never wrote. For Balzac was the opposite of social sec- 
retary: he was the creator of dense organic forms to the 
making of which he kneaded the “life” of France as the 
baker kneads flour. Flaubert, as weak an analyst as ever 
gained fame for being a grea* one, was a pure and power- 
ful intuitif: he was a true progenitor of imagism and of 
cubism: he made of Emma Bovary, Salammbé, Saint An- 
thony and Frédéric Moreau successive expressionistic forms 
of his own uncomfortable state in France. Only the dis- 
ciples of Zola, whose names we forget, wrote Naturalist 
novels according to the program. And the trouble with 
them lay not with a program good or bad: it lay with their 
own lack of creative power. 

Now, during the propaganda periods of Romanticism, 
when receptivity to fresh material was a point to be fought 
for, the terms realist and naturalist as indicating acceptance 
of the romantic attitude had meaning. The fresh material 
of the romanticist became the reality of the realist. The 
realists, later the naturalists, were they who espoused and 
practiced the romanticist aesthetic. Correctly, therefore, 
realist and romanticist were one: and during the ronran- 
ticist period alone did the word realism, applied to the 
novel, have sense as a defining term. Moreover, in those 
rare cases where the romanticist will for new-worlds-to- 
conquer begot the finality of a new-conquered-world (a 
true work of art), the romanticist-realist ended in classic- 
ism. His work was classic. The whole lot of opponent 
terms equated into zero. 

Never are these terms with their old connotations heard 
today in France and Germany where they were born. 
They are still with us, where they are merely borrowed. 
Outside of this technical and relative meaning about which 
most of us are as ignorant as we are of the aesthetic schools 
of Egypt, realism as referred to art and the novel is as 
senseless a term as has ever been picked up from a junk- 
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shop. Every artist that has lived in the world is a realist 
insofar as himself is real and as his material, determined 
by himself and the world, must be real also. But no 
artist conceivable to man can be a realist in the sense o: 
our critical implication—the sense of an absolute reality 
which true scientists would not arrogate to mathematics 
and certainly not to man. “It is the highest glory of man,” 
said Remy de Gourmont, “that there is no science of man.” 
Our standard of reality is an accumulating, gyrating and 
disappearing flux of subjective contributions. If there 
is a science of man, its name is aesthetics, and its axiom: 
that each new contribution shall be gauged by the inner 
law of its own genesis. And here is an axiom that does 
away with ninety-nine one-hundredths of our “intelligent 
comment” on novels that create characters and discuss 
conditions “true to life.” 

What happens to us is simple. Receptivity to material 
was a means for the creation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Epic—an Epic which I am convinced is still in the 
pre-Homeric stage. That receptivity we have made into 
an End. The Continental Europeans are indefatigable 
program-makers. They made a program of the liberating 
process of the nineteenth century novel. We use that 
program like pedantic children to measure our own works 
and give them meaning: with the result that we rob them 
of what meaning they have. Meantime in Europe, they 
have twentieth century novels—and twentieth century 
programs whereby to gauge them. 

Program-making is a vital part of the process whereb) 
the social body more or less assimilates those new ex- 
periences and forms of life which are literature and art. 
But program-making must start from a recognition of the 
extra-intellectual nature of creation. The intellect does 
not create, it measures and brings up what it apprehends. 
The value of imaginative literature, even pragmatically 
as nourishment to life, lies in the fact that it creates what 
the intellect—theory, program, a priori standards of good, 
bad, right and wrong—does not as yet possess. For the 
intellect possesses what was created before. Hence contem- 
porary art can never fall within the scope of pre-existing 
programs. And to judge the novel— its value as a con- 
tribution to literature and life—on the basis of any given 
psychological or documentary measure of fact, truth, 
reality and the like, is irrelevant and absurd. 

This formulated problem of scope and theory concerns 
the novelist only indirectly: only insofar as he is affected 
by the critic who, rationalizing his work on the basis of the 
work itself or on the basis of some forebear’s work, either 
aids or clogs the process of assimilating the novelist’s con- 
tribution to the sum of social experience. Let the novelist 
think that he is primarily concerned with socialism, housing 
problems, psycho-analysis and the like. If he is an artist, his 
thinking will be but a detail of his work; and if he is not 
an artist his work will be but a negligible detail of his 
thinking. “From the beginning to the end,” wrote Cer- 
vantes, “Don Quixote is an attack on the romances of 
chivalry.” With this mouse of a program he produced 
his mountain of an epic, because he was a mountain—a 
veritable sea and mountain—of a man. The aesthetic 
value of any novel is the end-product of its related ele- 
ments of life. The novelist who deals with, and relates 
into organic form, elements of life, with whatever intel- 
lectual conviction, may create Beauty if he has that virtue 
in him. But the novelist who tries to deal directly with 
Beauty, get at it directly, short-cutting the elements of 
life, is doomed. The artist in the act of creation can afford 
to be anything rather than an aesthete. 
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= ong Everyone buys hooks. 
3 Few select them wisely. 
Se ee 
A REVISION OF THE TREATY J. M. Keynes 
A Sequel to “The Economic Consequences of the Peace” 
Europe's A brilliant and caustic analysis of the European situation. “The public has come 
round in two years to Mr. Keynes’ opinions.”—London Nation. $2.00 
struggle for : 
existence? , 
WHAT NEXT IN EUROPE? Frank A. Vanderlip 
A banker’s opinion of the industrial, commercial and economic situation of Europe and 
its effect on America. $1.75 
EMMETT LAWLER Jim Tully 
N Rupert Hughes calls this first novel of a young man who was educated in an orphan 
ew asylum and who has won his freedom in the prize ring “an American Inferno,” and its 
novels of author “a young genius.” $1.90 
contemporary 
= WHITE AND BLACK H. A. Shands 
The modern novel has shown us New England and the Middle West, but in this book 
we have the living South and the bitter tangle of human relations where two races live 
side by side. $1.90 
A GUIDE TO RUSSIAN LITERATURE M. J. Oigin 
A comprehensive and authoritative introduction to Russian literature and Russian 
thought. It passes in review all of the important writers and their work between 1825 
pa and 1917. $3.00 
ussian 
literature? 
MODERN RUSSIAN POETRY Deutsch and Yarmolinky 
Lyrics selected from the body of Russian poetry from the early roth century down to 
date. Most of the poems appear in English for the first time and all have been expressly 
translated for this volume. $1.75 
PUBLIC OPINION Walter Lippmann 
An important book, just published. The first attempt to explore and survey the force 
that governs politics and social relations under modern conditions and in the light of 
The our modern knowledge of the subject. The book represents ten years of study and 
modern state of active political and journalistic work. $2.75 
of mind? 
CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Thirty Americans 
“The list of contributors is remarkable. The views expressed are of young, active 
minds and not of pessimistic, cynical intellectuals.”—Baltimore Sun. 577 pages, $5.00 
ss MODERN ESSAYS Christopher Morley 
= Thirty-two of the best British and American essayists of today are represented in Mr. 
to spend Morley’s collection, for which he has written an illuminating «introduction and biog- 
a quiet raphies. sth printing, $2.00 
evening at 
? 

Some! QUEEN VICTORIA Lytton Strachey 
A biography that has been accepted as a permanent addition to literature and a classic 
which needs no introduction to intelligent readers. Illustrated, $5.00 

AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY James Weldon Johnson 

The An anthology; the first book to give a clear idea of the Negro poets of America, with 

Negro as a an essay on the creative genius of the Negro. $1.75 
creator? 

SECRET DIPLOMACY Paul S. Reinsch 

4 study of An historical survey and a study of modern diplomacy in its relation to public opinion 

diplomacy? and democracy by our recent Minister to China. “No student of governments and their 


works can fail to respond to Dr. Reinsch’s humanitarianism—a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of international relations.”—N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 
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But the critic and the public—let them look to their 
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areas. Moral beauty rather than esoteric beauty. And 


ways! Let them cease from studying a means as the End. as for the treatment in novels of romantic love, that is 
Let them cease from parotting decayed programs. Let always a matter of bright feathers, of the pas de seul 


them not think that they have dealt with a novel... 
however much they praise it . . . when they have dis- 
cussed its “psychology” and its “documentary material.” 
“(The term “psychological novel” has less meaning than 
the term “physiological oil-painting.” ). 

We have a few true creators, capturers of organic form 
—which is another term for life—from the hinter- 
lands at which mankind rekindles its fires and forges 
its tomorrows, And we have the perennial Mass— 
passive, indolent, like a woman fond of reflections, hostile 
to all contributions, since they mean renewal, effort, change. 
Which will the American critic serve: the dross of the 
Mass which is the Mass itself, or the spirit of the M 


which is the artist? 
Watpo FRANK. 


WOM TI Ly TL aT A Big Ae 
The Novel of Tomorrow 
LREADY we have mosaics of beauty in the Ameri- 


can novel. But it lacks organic beauty. 
In the modern novels of England the high example of 


organic beauty seems to be the work of Hudson. No one / 
-knows what he does; but his touch unseals an essence.’ 


In the American novel we have nothing approaching 
this essence. One is grateful, in these days of the 
triumphant discovery of the commonplace, fer mere beauti- 
ful mosaics. But these have little to do with the basic 


beauty, the organic beauty which a novel must breathe Ae 
’ daily office of permeating the known. 


before it can approximate its potential scope and function. 
Now organic beauty in any art must be compact of 
beauty not already familiar to us. Familiar beauty can 
give us the mosaics, But it is strangeness in beauty which 
alone can weave the spell and bear the perfume. This 
is not to say unreality; but on the contrary a deeper 
reality than we are accustomed to divine. The reality 
of literal levels of perception to which we do not ordinarily 
penetrate or of which, rather, we are not often conscious 
as they penetrate our own plane. Professor Eucken’s 
claim that the spiritual world is “an independent reality, 
waiting to be apprehended, waiting to be incorporated into 
our universe” is enormously served by art whose func- 
tioning is so largely in extensions of the ordinary faculties. 
etween the naturalistic novel, which is a record, and the 
‘ romantic novel, which is the product of human imagining, 
lies this other novel, the novel of tomorrow, concerned 
with imminent yet almost undivined reality of human con- 
duct, human dream, perceived “for their own sakes, with 
the eyes of disinterested love.” 
_ Our failure may lie in the fact that such beauty as 
our novels have is chiefly concerned with moral idealism 
and romantic love, as we know them now. Our moral 
idealism is still intent on the exoteric with—shall- we 
say?’—either simple standards which ought long ago to 
have been taken for granted or conventionalized stan- 
dards having no correspondence with the mystery of con- 
duct. Therefore our novels devote themselves to, say, one 
emerging from a crude upbringing to the point of being 
hounded by her “furies” to escape tawdriness. Or even 
with those records of Henry James, that—Conrad calls 
him—that “historian of the individual conscience, of ad- 
venture in which only choice souls are involved”—cru- 
cial instances, always suffused with a certain beauty, but 


always the beauty of the individual conscience in known: 


before the cave door, our only advance from that cave door 
courting being that there are antiphonal feathers and danc- 
ing instead of masculine antics alone. In spite of the fact 
that there is, both in idealism and in love, something not 
ourselves which is the glory of the experience, still the novel 
continues to treat only of measurable reactions, rarely call- 
ing down the utter sunlit areas where every human sou! 
does sometime enter. Now these sunlit areas are a part 
of life, of reality. If they can be experienced, they can 
be jricarnated in the novel. And it is these sunlit spaces of 
rnible reality which alone can give to the novel a 
asis of beauty. 

Moreover these reaches are not merely extensions of 
moral idealism or of romantic love. Neither the one 
nor the other may be of dominating concern there, save 
in some form so heightened that it has passed into pure 
beauty. Nor are these areas remote; it is their power 
that they interpenetrate the homeliest lives and the most 
ordinary surroundings. This is a point which the wor- 
shipper of mosaics of beauty will not readily admit and 
perhaps he is right about his mosaics. But organic beauty 
is everywhere at home. 

The function of the novel is not to treat of life as it 
appears to the ordinary eye; or even to treat life in its 
ordinary aspect if that were ascertainable. It is not even 
to treat of life as it should be, if that were ascertainable. 
Its function is not primarily to report the familiar at all. 
The function of the novel is to reflect the familiar as 

rmeated by the unfamiliar; to reflect the unknown in its 






Thus the novelist is to go not only “joying in his visible 
universe” but in that universe by which his own is inter- 
penetrated. ‘That universe invisible save as music or colo: 
or the word or some other high manifestation causes it to 
flower in human experience. 

It is this high manifestation of the word which Hud- 
son makes. He causes unfamiliar verities to enter our 
ken as verities. For the poetic mind, the mind then of the 
novelist at his best, is the perceiver of the real curve of 
life, the knower of something at least of its inner ecstasy. 

. . - How shall this interpretation best be made? This 
accomplishment concerns the form of the novel. 


However extreme has been the modern novel in stress- 
ing the commonplace, it has developed a form suitable for 
the expression of reality. Any reality, commonplace or 
not. This form is direct, unreflective, highly selective. It 
is in immediate contact with its material. It is uncom- 
promising, tactless, unashamed. And its style is as bare 
and clear as a plain. 

It may be that the whole flair for the commonplace wil! 
be found to have contributed chiefly to the formation of a 
new purity of form. The treatment of the commonplace 
calls for stark precision and the novel has learned some- 
thing of stark precision through treating the commonplace. 
If the novel had continued to treat of “the good, the truce 
and the beautiful” it might be, with the redundance of that 
phrase itself, laboring on in a fringed and silken fashion, 
tasseled, plumed, melancholy. 

When the novel can take that form—that naked and 
lovely instrument—and that stark style, and cause them to 
function in the expression of nameless beauty, such as Hud- 
son summons, it will have sounded the new note, the note 
of the novel of tomorrow. And this will be a note of 
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American Publisher In Years 


THE CARRA EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MOORE 


OOKLOVERS and admirers of Georce Moore have 
eagerly awaited the announcement of a collected edition 
of his works. We take great pleasure in announcing 

that we have completed arrangements for the publication of 
a definitive subscription edition of his writings, which will be 
the first unexpurgated and uniform collection of all of his 
books which he desires to perpetuate. The author has not 
only written an entirely new and characteristic preface, but has 
made textual changes, in most cases of considerable import- 
ance, in every one of the works reissued in this new edition. 
Two of these works, Modern Painting and The Brook Kerith, 
have been entirely rewritten; and there are two new books 
which will appear for the first time in this edition, Jn Strict 
Singleness and Peronnik the Fool, Daphnis and Chloe, etc. 
The set will include such heretofore privately printed titles as 
A Story-Teller’s Holiday, Avowals, and Heloise and Abelard, 
all of which are now very difficult to obtain, and only at high 
premiums. New Moore works are likely to be added in the 
same uniform format from time to time, and the original sub- 
scribers to this edition will have the privilege of purchasing 
them at the first subscription price. 


The Twenty-One Titles in the 
CARRA EDITION are: 

Lewis Seymour and Some Women 

The Mummer’s Wife 

Muslin 

Spring Days 

Esther Waters 

Evelyn Inness 


Sister Teresa 
The Lake and The Untilled Field 


Avowals and Confessions of a 
Young Man 

Memoirs Of My Dead Life 

Ave Salve Vale 


The Brook Kerith 

A Story-Teller’s Holiday 

Heloise and Abelard 

In Strict Singleness 

Peronnik the Fool, Daphnis and 
Chloe, etc. 

Impressions and Opinions 

Modern Painting 


The Carra Edition is strictly limited to one thousand numbered sets for sale and twenty-five sets 


marked A to Y (not for sale). The first volume in each set will be signed by the author. The edition 
will be printed from special type on pure rag paper and bound uncut with vellum backs and paper board 
sides. Ihe publishers plan to issue the books in groups of five volumes each, and the first group should 
be ready by June 1, 1922; the other groups will be published at intervals of three months. The price 
will be $8.50 per volume, and the publishers reserye the right to advance the price to $10.00 per 
volume after the first publication day. 


You are urged to place your subscription at once through your bookseller, or direct with the publishers. A special brochure will 
be mailed on request. in view of the Iimited number available, an early subscription is desirable to avoid disappointment. 


Che Intimate Letter Series 


These volumes are octavo size, printed on English laid paper, with uncut edges, and handsomely 
bound in library buckram. The editions are strictly limited to 1,500 numbered copies. Each, $4.00 
THE GEORGE SAND—GUSTAVE THE NIETZSCHE -WAGNER 


FLAUBERT LETTERS 
Translated by AIMEE McKENZIE 
Introduction by STUART P. SHERMAN 

These frank and affectionate letters, extending 
from 1866 to 1876, make an extraordinary fasci- 
nating volume. George Sand’s family life at 
Nohant, the old bachelor’s solitude at Croisset, 
meetings in Paris, adventures with publishers and 
theatrical managers, and pungent comment on 
such friends as Sainte-Beuve, Hugo, Gautier, and 
Turgeney, are here. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by ELIZABETH FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE 
Translated by CAROLINE V. KERR 
Introduction by H. L. MENCKEN 


Here are collected and published for the first 
time Nietzsche’s letters to and from Wagner. 
The book contains much that is entirely new—in 
fact, everything that could contribute to a true 
estimate of one of the most remarkable and ro- 
mantic friendships of the XI1Xth Century. 





ROBERT HENRI 


Edited by WILLIAM YARROW and LOUIS BOUCHE 


This first volume in the American Art Library is a superb monograph on one of the foremost American 
artists, and combines a charming résumé of his life and work with forty full-page reproductions of his 
paintings on the finest paper obtainable, without lettering, suitable for mounting. The edition is limited 
to nine hundred and ninety copies. Subscription price, $10.00. (Jilustrated brochure on application.) 
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romanticism, but not of romanticism as we have ever known 
it. 

Ten years ago a wise man said: Free verse is all well 
enough. It is now a vehicle for many who otherwise would 
have no vehicle, But wait until the poets begin to use it. 
Then! 

So it is of the terse, the staccato, the compact, the shorn 
form and style of the modern American novel. Heighten 
its compactness, take from it certain affectations such as de- 
liberate sordidness, saturate it with all that divination can 
capture of communicable beauty. “Then!” 

To use his divination to clarify the interpenetrating 
beauty of common life and to draw down still other beauty ; 
not to manufacture it from unreality but to discern it in 
Reality and to reflect it; and then to pour this beauty 
through the clear crystal of a form as honest as a milk 
bottle—there lies the novelist’s lovely, his imperative task. 

But this he will never do if he is working with his mind 
alone. Only when he knows that his divination of beauty, 
of all life is “an independent growth which he himself 
tends and watches” will he incarnate in the novel the vast 


and lovely proportion of the days. 
Zona GALE. 


The Profession of Novelist 


N view of the many generalizations now circulating 

about literature in the United States, it might be inter- 
esting, or even instructive, to examine the specific case of 
a relatively young man with a published novel of authen- 
tic value. It is necessary, for this purpose, to limit the 
investigation to a beginning writer, in fact, to a first novel. 
Its purpose will be to discover exactly the conditions 
which, here, await a fresh and actual literature. 

It is, almost invariably, characteristic of a novelist of 
value that he should not, initially, be situated in a material 
ease. Young men with money, and post graduate honors, 
do not commonly turn to the novel, but to criticism and 
poetry. Young men who make their bow in the better 
known magazines hardly ever write novels—worth a 
thought—at all. Those who.do, surprisingly, write good 
books produce them in hours taken from widely other nec- 
essary tasks; or in times of sickness and forced idleness. 
Such an individual, pouring into his pages everything, else- 
where suppressed, that he integrally is, finally has a manu- 
script put together and typewritten with an infinite pains 
and an immeasurable difficulty; it is posted or carried to 
a publisher ; and, after a space of something like six weeks, 
he has a—for him—stupendous letter of acceptance, 

This novel, which we are understanding as thoroughly 
worth doing, will, of course, be different from the flood 
of readily marketable fictions; it will probably be tragic, 
or, at the least, satirical, in spirit; and there is a chance 
that the manner of its writing will, too, have aspects of 
originality. The result of all this will be that the pub- 


‘lisher, almost tearful over his unselfish nobility, will call 


the writer’s attention to the fact that his book, while it 
may accomplish a critical success, can have little or no sale. 

The inevitable deduction will be reflected in the rate 
of the royalty: the most honest payment possible wiil be 
five percent on the first two thousand copies, with two and 
a half percent more after that, and, perhaps, a future in- 
crease to ten percent. This novel, submitted toward the 
end of September—novels are apt to be written through 
the open months—will be accepted about November first. 
By that time the publisher’s spring list must be pretty 
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well in hand—with the present manufacturing conditions 


_a number of the spring books will be already, mechan- 


ically, under way—and the novel we are considering set 
for publication next fall. 

It will, then, appear a year after it was submitted ; and, 
in the general mode of the publishing business, a royalty 
report will be returned three months later. The report 
will be forwarded in three months, and the half yearly 
payment made in six. This novel, then, let us say, was 
actually begun late in the winter of nineteen hundred and 
nineteen and, finished, it was submitted—this is very 
rapid—in the fall of that year. It was published in the 
autumn of nineteen twenty, and the first sum of money 
obtained from it sometime in the April or May of nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one, or two years after the putting 
of a pen to paper. 

This novel, if it is individual and vigorously fine— 
unless it happens to be carried on the wave of a chance 
popular cause—must be, as a material property, a failure. 
If, for instance, two thousand copies are sold, the pub- 
lisher will about get his money back; and, if its retail 
price is two dollars, after two years the writer will re- 
ceive two hundred dollars. If four thousand are sold, 
the publisher, thinking himself well out of it, will make 
a little, and the writer will have the sum of five hundred 
dollars. 

During that period, you see, while he may, perhaps, 
write two other novels, he can have none published. A 
second will, if he is fortunate, be in preparation for ap- 
pearance not sooner than six months after the first came 
out . . . that is the best he can hope for. 

Meanwhile, he is at the necessary employment of find- 
ing a living for himself and, perhaps, two or three others. 
The temperament of a novelist, his dream of peace, leads 
him quickly to marriage. If he is able he will, first, sup- 
port himself by contributions to magazines of generous 
payments. Superficially, that has an appearance of con- 
tributing to his main desire, the writing of novels; but, 
in reality, it is not only tragically far from that but 
actually destructive to his ability as a novelist. It would 
be closer to his occupation if he labored in the pit of a 
steel mill; for there, at least, he would come in contact 
with the material of his aim. 

He might be, again, he often is, employed in writing 
for newspapers, on special or general assignments, or even 
in a moderate editorial capacity. But that, while it is a 
better preparation for the novel than that offered by the 
public taste in short stories, breaks his power of concen- 
tration upon the longer ventures. ‘There is hardly a 
novelist with a training in newspaper offices whose style 
is not sharp and brittle; it is, through habit, focussed on 
incidentals rather than on the whole. And of the other 
multitudinous occupations by the means of which begin- 
ning novelists manage to keep themselves alive nothing in 
detail need be said. 

My own experience, attended by some unusually for- 
tunate circumstances, in the main followed this course. 
The Lay Anthony—to refer to it only in the terms of its 
reviews—was, as a first book, quite generously noticed. 
I was to get a five percent royalty after a preliminary thou- 
sand copies were sold—then, in, I think, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen, a sale of a thousand would repay the pub- 
lisher—and . . . some nine hundred were bought. I do 
not remember the terms of the contract for Mountain 
Blood, brought out a year afterward; but I recall very 
sharply that it did not pay me a penny then. I sold three 
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AMONG THE OUTSTANDING DUTTON NOVELS 





Joanna Godden By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Author of “Tamarisk Town,” “Green Apple Harvest,” etc. $2.00 


“Anyone who cares for craftsmanship that is sure and fine; anyone who cares to see the unflinching 
dissection of one woman’s soul will want to read this book. To our mind, here is one novelist who 
sees sex proportionately.”—Donald Adams in The New York Herald. 

The Argonaut: “ ‘Joanna Godden’ is conceded in England to be Miss Kaye-Smith’s finest novel. . . . 
In England she is called their greatest living woman novelist. There is really no particular rea- 
son why the word ‘woman’ should be included.” 


Andivius Hedulio By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 
Author of “El Supremo,” “The Unwilling Vestal,” etc. $2.00 
The Outlook calls it:—“One of the most exciting tales of adventure ever written.” 

The Evening Post: “As full of breathless suspense and thrilling escapade as anything in Dumas.” 


._Brass. A Novel of Marriage By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of “Salt: or, The Education of Griffith Adams,” etc. $2.00 


The Montreal Star says: “Mr. Norris is neither doctrinaire or bigot. He simply paints a series 
of pictures and lets them tell the unadulterated truth. . . . The result is electric at times; always 


impressive.” 
Simon Called Peter By ROBERT KEABLE 
Author of “Standing By,” “A City of the Dawn,” “Pilgrim Papers,” etc. $2.00 


Life calls it “a good book that deserves to be widely read”; the Public Ledger: “strong and illu- 
minating, quite unlike any other war novel or book.” 


The Black Diamond By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Author of “The Young Physician,” “The Tragic Bride,” etc. $2.00 
Brett Young is an interesting union of realist and idealist—to which fact he probably owes his com- 
mand over his readers’ emotions. He does not merely say that women love Abner; he makes us feel 


that Abner is lovable. 


One Man’s View By LEONARD MERRICK 
Author of “Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” “The Worldlings,” etc. $1.90 
Being Leonard Merrick he approaches the situation of a broken marriage tie from quite a new and 
illuminating angle—its effect upon the man who is left behind. And he is as whimsically keen as 
ever in showing up society’s most carefully hidden foibles. 


The Hands of Nara By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
Author of “The Vanishing Men.” “The Velvet Black,” etc. $2.00 
The apparent ability of a beautiful Russian girl, Nara, to call back to life some who have been near 
to the gates of death seems to the hero of this novel clear evidence of fraud. His scientifically 
trained modern mind can admit no other explanation—yet he loves her. 


The Red House Mystery By A. A. MILNE 
Author of “If I May,” “Not That It Matters,” etc. $2.00 
A detective story of a new type, enriched with the sparkle and skill in constructing, interesting, 
witty dialogues, which Mr. Milne has displayed in “The Dover Road” and other plays. 


Lilia Chenoworth : By LEE WILSON DODD 
Author of “The Book of Susan,” etc. $2.00 
The scenes swing from a woman’s college in New England to the wings of a theatre in Paris. It 
is charged with a girl’s beauty and crudity; with her gay audacity and inability to compromise with 
an ideal—one of the few novels that are “different” and delightful. 


Linda Lee, Incorporated By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


This lively bit of light reading opens in. New York's gayest circles of pleasure-seekers, from which 
the heroine, disgusted with her husband’s gay philanderings, departs in haste. An accidental meet- 
ing with an old friend diverts her from Reno to Los Angeles and into film-production. Its pic- 
ture of the colorful life at Hollywood is brilliant, making it one of the season’s most interesting 
novels. $2.00 














Any bookstore can supply these novels; or, it not, they can be had from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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papers of a type I liked to a magazine the reverse of pop- 
ular, and got from them, in a diminishing scale, fifteen, 
twelve and a half and ten dollars. 

That brought me well into nineteen sixteen, but—where 
my novels were concerned—nowhere near a material sol- 
vency. The fortunate circumstances alluded to, in con- 
nection with myself, were a comfortable place to live, 
an unconquerable laxness in whatever I failed to like or 
only half liked, and George Horace Lorimer. But all 
that, necessary as an explanatory note to my comments, is 
a digression. 

The point is that, in the United States, the western 
world, of the present, the profession of a novelist simply 
does not exist. The novel, different from the lyrical meas- 
ures of poetry or the compactness of essays and critical 
papers, requires a long time for its composition; it needs 
close thought and reasoning, yes, and peace, quiet; and 
such conditions, today, are expensive. The good young 
novel is the product of passion and resentment and a bit- 
terness at injustice—qualities missed by thé rich—or it is 
made of a dream of loveliness desirable in its shining re- 
moteness from the immediate scene. 

Things like those, beautiful and far away, or close and 
tragic, people, the public, do not like and will not pay for. 
The spectacle of suffering, so purifying to the individual, 
the mass neither will nor can support. And—but perhaps 
it is only my conviction—fine novels can be constructed 
from one of two sources, either they present the heroic or 
cowardly individual opposed to hopeless odds and death; 
or they have to do with that which was beautiful and is 
‘lost. There is, I feel, nothing else worth an inattentive 
curse. 

The novel, itself a modern affair, is a necessary victim 
of modern circumstances: men no longer have any leisure, 
any quiet, any interruption of the waste of their beings. 
Individuals, individual minds, are disappearing in the con- 
fusion following the humanitarian welter of the nineteenth 
century. Any art is, in essence, aristocratic, proud, free 
from the cheapness of the mob; and now the mob, like a 
turbid and dead sea, is over all the land. 

There is, in the scheme of the present, no need, no 
general need, for truthful or delicate novels. Those that 
are, hopefully, produced, have a short or a long life in 
a very limited sphere. A number of fine novels, when the 
truth or a delicacy of vision is never for a sentence de- 
parted from, will, after a succession of books and years, 
undoubtedly afford a dignified, but hardly plentiful, liv- 
ing. With them, as well, a reputation for integrity, for 
honesty and courage, will grow and fix itself in men’s 
minds; and that is a great and a happy accomplishment. 

That, however, lies in the distant future; the present 
is devastating; and there isn’t, in the United States, even 
the small pension that fell to Mr. Conrad. What, spe- 
cially, makes this condition sad is the fact that its grim- 
ness is accompanied by the most heartening proclamations 
and pretensions. The whole American world, it is made 
to appear, is waiting impatiently with laurels and gold 
for distinguished native creative writers. It is a situation 
that would be resembled by accompanying a dark secretive 
play with the loud music of a Follies Review. 

A vast clamor of hypocrisy, of self laudation, has always 
resounded about the arts of music and literature; the 
titles of admirable novels are, seemingly, on all sentient 
lips; the titles are, yes, and even rude ideas of the plans of 
writing; a few actual volumes are prominent upon library 
tables . . . but that is as far as it goes. The novels 
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themselves, like the defrauded relatives of prosperous ani 
comfortable families, are not wanted around. It isn’ 
pleasant for the smugly-minded, where they are sensitive 
at all, to be in the company of Sherwood Anderson. There 
is, really, no reason why they should have him unsettling 
their luxurious somnolence; in such a case I shouldn’: 
put up with him for a second. I’d dismiss The Triumph 
of the Egg with a vague satisfactory remark about the 
need to suppress these propertyless agitators. Ship ’em 
to Rooshia, I would advise. Or else I’d make it clear 
that no such books could have a place in my family. 

That is unanswerable, it Is, and no argument or effort 
can overthrow it. However I might wish for a better 
world—and, luckily, it is not on my sheet to struggle for 
improvements—with the earth as it is I cannot conscien- 
tiously blame its attitude toward men who are, in essence, 
its bitterest critics. To put down “love those that revile 
you” is nothing more than a vain display of ink. 

Literature, as an art, as a service of beauty, has little 
or no place in the modern state of society; and it is just 
possible that it will never be of importance again. Maybe, 
forever, it is all over, only a lingering and cherished mem- 
ory of something fantastic in the hearts of a dwindling 
few. There is—to my mind, pessimistic in cast—no evi- 
dence of even an infinitely delayed improvement in hu- 
manity; it is no more than the alternate fading and glow 
of a charcoal fire, a core of heat, blown on intermittently 
by a bellows. When the leathers of the bellows wear out, 
when the gases of the charcoal are exhausted, there wil! 
be a minute fleck, a dead drifting atom, of ash. 

Yet, against all calamity—and I have said this so often 
that I must seem to be falling into the repetitious habit 
of old age—only beauty, woven in fragile materials or 
in hard metal and stone, is more durable than time. A 
fragmentary poem will be deathless, an arrangement of 
the spirit in prose will last, as our time runs, forever: 
but that will keep no body, and very little hope, warm. 

JoserH HERGESHEIMER. 


The New Novel 


W aT is the new novel to be? In retrospect from 
another generation this phenomenon may not seem, 
after all, so different from its forerunners as contemporary 
self-consciousness would like us to believe. ‘Time has a 
levelling way with all human accomplishments, even those 
done in the pure ether of art, and the surviving land- 
marks often seem to have little relation with the inter- 
vening valleys, however noisily these were once inhabited. 
The increasing preoccupation with the novel in our days 
and its voluminous and multifarious production may be 
due less to a renewed or undiscovered vitality in the form 
itself than to a growing realization of its adaptability to 
the needs of a crowded and self-conscious civilization. For 
it is beyond dispute that the novel has taken its place with 
the cinema and the newspaper in the vast cultural and 
interpretative effort of our world. That it is discovering 
within its flexible form new possibilities for the exploita- 
tion of new fields promises little for its present or future 
performance. It is the easiest and simplest weapon of 
self-revelation for a democratic society (however difficult 
and toilsome the complete mastery of its art is) and in 
its deepest essence must remain always autobiographical, 
and hence universally alluring ... . 

During the late century the novel oscillated outwardly 
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| Houghton 1 Mifflin Company Announces 





ADRIENNE 


TONER 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


“This grave and beautiful novel reveals 
the growth and maturity of her power.”’— 
Westminster Gazette. “By far the best 
book Miss Sedgwick has given us.”— 
London Observer. $2.00 


SAINT 
TERESA 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 
“Of absorbing interest from the first 
page to the last.... There never was 
anything better and truer and more sincere 
than the fight which is the inevitable climax 
of the book.”—Alice Duer Miller in the 
New York Tribune. $2.00 


E. H. HARRIMAN 


George Kennan 


The authoritative life of the great American railroad builder, whose activities di- 
rectly affected millions of people and added billions of dollars to the nation’s wealth. 
Basing his work largely on unpublished documents and first-hand information Mr. 
Kennan has recreated a decisive part of our transportation and economic history, illu- 
minating from a new angle a crucial period of American development. Illus. 





2 vols. $7.50 
Gamaliel Bradford John Drinkwater 
pti tact Mu Tris Heng | ele of lee mare by he en 
Hen Sian dod paihe re vide le teaie. of “Abraham Lincoln,” etc. “They have varied 
iia ton fiction.” —S pringfield Republican charm that delights and holds us.”—Saturday 

: ‘ Review. $1.25 


Illus. $3.50 


HENRY VI KINFOLKS 
Mrs. Christie Ann Cobb 


This new volume of the Kings and Queens of In this notable volume of verse the poet has 
England Series illuminates a character and period caught the rugged color and simplicity of the Cum- 
of uncommon interest. $3.50 berland mountaineers. $1.50 


THE FALL OF CANNIBAL- 
MARY STUART LAND 





Frank A. Mumby Martin Johnson 
“This remarkable volume is largely composed of A graphic account of adventures and the discovery 
Mary’s correspondence and is a veritable source- of canibals during an exploration of unknown parts 
book of history.”—San Francisco Argonaut. $5.00 of the New Hebrides. Illus. $3.00 


AFTER THE WAR 
Colonel Repington 


~ “Tt could be wished that every public man in America, and every other person in- 
terested in public affairs might read AFTER THE WAR.... The book will have 
great historical value, but it has even greater present importance because of the light 














‘it throws on the problems with which the world is now struggling.” —Phila. Ledger. 
| $5.00 
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between the rival camps of Realism and Romance. The 
long, inconclusive battle of the critics which somewhat 
languidly animated the intellectual life of the late nine- 
teenth century was largely concerned with the defence and 
the attack of these two metaphysical unrealities, and it 
was not until the century mark was safely rounded that 
we began to realize that the prolonged battle about real- 
ism and romance, like all vehement conflicts, had been 
waged in a fog of misunderstanding for an impractical 
victory. Neither side of the controversy had an exclusive 
possession of the truth, for neither ideal existed except in 
the partisan imagination of the theorist, and the sturdier 
practitioners of the art dodged back and forth between the 
embattled camps,—as they always have done and always 
will do. For realism and romance represent, verbally, 
nothing more than two persistent moods of humanity, un- 
der which it surveys itself and the universe intermittently, 
not ‘mutually exclusive, and together not completely occu- 
pying the ample territory of the human spirit. Consistent 
realism can be found only in the work of inferior and 
unimaginative artists, because they are more easily satisfied 
with surfaces, and a world of surfaces.is the nearest ap- 
proach to the absolute in a subjective universe. Con- 
versely it may be said that consistent romance easily be- 
comes nonsense, and human beings striving on the whole 
for the use of their intelligence quickly surfeit with un- 
diluted romance. That is what happened exactly at the end 
of the last century when, in this country especially, a new 
and uneducated reading public avid for simple imagin- 
ative excitement boosted the sales of flimsy romantic novels 
to unheard of figures, then overnight rejected its passion. 
With the snuffing out of this unsubstantial romance, the 
way was cleared for better things (not that the cream-puff 
“line” of romance has wholly disappeared or ever will lack 
favor in a world so largely composed of naive people, but 
the flavors have been changed, and the more earnest crafts- 
men no longer supply the market for this kind of goods). 
The younger and more serious minded writers having 
given over the concoction of saccharine toys for the pop- 
ular taste, ignoring the tiresome debates of the critics, 
went out for fresh adventure, and here it was that for 
nearly a generation England led the way. There began 
a period of interesting experimentation, which pushed the 
novel into untried fields and carried it for good and all 
beyond that futile controversy of realism and romance. 
Novelists forgot their old preoccupations, as to what could 
and could not be done in fiction, what the public would 
and would not “stand for”. They have found that the 
scope of the novel can be indefinitely stretched to include 
new matters and new methods, and that the reading public 
will take—that is some part of it will take—whatever 
gives promise of novelty or a fresh perception of the old. 
Even dullness! For the ancient truth that the dull and 
the commonplace belong properly to life and can even be 
endured in literature when intelligently presented has also 
been rediscovered. Under the exhilarating leadership of 
Mr. Wells the new English novel assumed much of the 
kaleidescopic variety of the newspaper and tried to teach 
the reader to think, at least to consider many hitherto _un- 
familiar subjects. It also acquired, at many hands, a new 
frankness about human sexuality, or perhaps merely lost 
a puritan reticence of expression on private matters which 
had been temporarily imposed upon it by public manners. 
Finally it began a search of the Freudean caves for fresh 
motives and new thrills. Incidentally it had acquired from 
the glib interpretation of those opulent years just before 
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the war, many of the European tricks of craftsmanship 
that had heretofore been concealed from the Anglo-Saxon 
by the veil of a foreign language. In short the novelist’s 
art had become, like morals, thoroughly eclectic and _indi- 
vidual, choosing its methods and its materials where i: 
found anything to its purpose, often whimsically, With 
this surprising wealth of plunder both in matter and form, 
it remains to be said in all honesty that this period had 
no great master of the prose epic,—no Tolstoy, no Zola, 
no Hardy—nor even a Meredith, and the master ironist 
of the period was a Frenchman and his effulgence was 
that of a splendid and lingering withdrawal. 

Thus, then, to the period set for all things by the war. 
Since the war the novél, at least the more vivid interest 
in its possibilities, has come to this side of the Atlantic. 
For although experimentation still goes on in England, 
more especially among the younger women novelists, the 
triumph of arresting accomplishment seems for the moment 
quite departed. And in this country, though there is any- 
thing but a pause, one feels the anticipatory bustle of the 
approaching accouchement rather than the happy certainty 
of an actual delivery. Only the hard pressed newspaper 
critic and that indefatigable enthusiast who composes the 
eulogies on “jackets” any longer believe in THE Ameri- 
can novel. Nevertheless we await with more than usual 
eagerness those American novels which will fully justify 
the present wide interest in the art of fiction. America 
is undoubtedly waiting to be “done”—adequately, and a 
considerable number of excellent experiments attest the 
fact that the writers are either already here or will shortly 
appear, who will do the big field descriptively, analytically, 
and synthetically with all the up-to-date technique (in- 
cluding Freud) and with something better than “promise”. 
They will find, indeed, that much exploratory work has 
already been accomplished unobtrusively by their elders, 
though most may seem to demand retsing, as it should 
in every generation. And they will also find (which their 
elders did not) that the subject is in a serious mood, will- 
ing, nay anxious to be “done”. The American public is 
now ready and able to take an objectively cool and inter- 
ested attitude towards the reactions which it creates in 
the artist and his resultant picture. That will be immensely 
helpful to the worker, for in this delicate undertaking 
there must always be a close cooperation between the artist 
and the sitter. America, is ready—or nearly ready—for 
a reappraisement and a restatement of herself... . 

Although this seems to speak encouragingly for an inter- 
esting and valid accomplishment before the younger Amer- 
ican novelists, freed and equipped as I have tried to sug- 
gest in the foregoing paragraphs by the progress of the 
art through the last generation, yet it by no means prophe- 
sies confidently the coming at once of great novels or great 
novelists. For these depend, I take it, upon certain ele- 
ments which in our ordinary discussions we are only too 
apt to ignore. One is upon the spiritual depth of the soi! 
to be worked, If Main Street is to date a fair report upon 
the intelligence and the emotional depth of these United 
States, by and large (which I believe it is), then even the 
greatest craftsman will have to wait for his fuil harvest. 
One does not make enduring brick from that straw! But 
in the tremulous gropings of our fast changing time he 
may not have to wait long. . . . As for the great novelist 
himself, it is well to remember that craftsmanship, method 
and manner and material too, are but the superficies of a 


-great art. The inner, and the incalculable factor is the 


quality of the individual spirit—the soul (if I may be 
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Aspects 
of Americanization 


By EDWARD HALE 
BIERSTADT 


Do you know that 


There are 3,000,000 people in the United States 
who cannot read, speak, or write English? 


There are 3,000,000 more who are best reached 
through the medium of their native tongue? 


These people will learn English and 
become citizens only if their individual 
experiences square with our ideal of 
American fair play. 


Are they getting it? 


Aspects of Americanization was written by 


Edward Haile Bierstadt, who is Associate Di- 
rector of the Foreign Language Information 

ice, that organization of which. the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration has said, “I 
regard it as one of the very strongest, and most 
sanely conceived and conducted Americanizing 
agencies in existence.”” Mr. Bierstadt is in a 
position to know what he is talking about. It 
is worth while hearing about Americanization 
from the inside. 


Aspects of Americanization 


Foreword by Amelie Rives 

Preface 

Americanization 

Educating the Immigrant 

Russian Education in America 

The Immigrant and the Income Tax 
Immigrant Efforts Toward Americanization 
The Immigrant and Industry 
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Drama 


EDITED, WITH A PREFACE, BY 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


The collection of plays in this volume has a 
distinct value representing, as it does, three 
varied aspects of the dramatic genius of Spain. 

Two of the plays, the “Duchess of San 
Quentin” and “Daniela,” have never before 
been translated. 

Mr. Clark, the editor, who is well-known to 
all lovers and students of the drama, gives, in 
his preface, a concise and illuminating survey 
of the drama in Spain, both old and new. 

Each play is preceded by a biographical sketch 
and a complete chronological list of the dra- 
matist’s work. 

THE GREAT GALEOTO, a tragedy, by 
José Echegaray, translated by Eleanor Bontecou 
(presented to the American public by Wm. 
Faversham, under the title “The World and His 
PhS « <a. “an instance of Echegaray’s 
melodramatic and essentially Spanish genius.” 

DANIELA, a tragic drama, by Angel Gui- 
mera, translated by John Garrett Underhill. 
“Daniela comes to us with all the force of a 
new sensation, . . by virtue of the profound 
and tragic poetry of its theme. (It) is of the 
great order.”—The Dial. 

THE DUCHESS OF SAN QUENTIN, a 
comedy, by Benito Perez-Gladés, translated by 
Philip M. Hayden. “Gladés has done a rare 





bit of character portrayal.”—Cleveland Plain 
12mo. silk cloth, $2.50 
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time in the world’s literature, the Ice-box Pan and 
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Art Paper. 50c. 
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permitted to lapse into the vocabulary of my ancestors). 
Even with the novel I think we should be more inter- 
ested in that, more concerned with that, than we are 
with the matter of the tools employed. We shall never 
be content with simply having our work “done,” no mat- 
ter how faithfully, nor how dexterously the artists wield 
their tools. What we are waiting for is a new world 
to be revealed to uS out of the disguise of the familiar 
and the worn through the spirit of some one who sees 
deeper and farther and more understandingly than we do, 
into whose vision we can resign ourselves confidently, as 
the religious convert resigns himself upon the bosom of 
authority and there finds the desired relief and freedom. 
Frankly I do not see upon the horizon of my today any 
evidence of such a comprehending creator, fit to reveal 
the new secrets of this tumultuous scene, and to impose 
his own authoritative, indubitable sense of its life. (Now 
that the great Anatole, alas, is gathering the last threads 
of his long and finely woven skein!) When that larger 
personality arrives it will make little difference what his 
method may be or his material or where he starts, whether 
in Gopher Prairie or New York, because he will stead- 
ily and surely respin the whole of our universe from what- 
ever accidental fragments he may happen upon, and will 
consistently people it out of the secret stores of his own 
life. 

For we must not forget that men and women, however 
much at times they may seem to ignore or even repudiate 
the fact, are more interested in the inner truth buried 
somewhere within their souls, than with all the outer ad- 
justments and mechanics of their lives—and the two are 
only incidentally related. Rosert Herrick. 


A Note on the Novel 


HE writing of a novel is always a coHaboration— 

like the production of any other work of imaginative 
art. One of the collaborators is chiefly concerned with 
form; he takes the material offered him by his partner, 
chooses among it, arranges it, makes his pattern with it. 
The other collaborator is largely responsible for scope, 
but he affects form by the quality and abundance of the 
material he offers and by the strength of his desire to have 
it used. These two collaborators have had many names 
in the history of art. They are now fashionably known 
as the conscious mind and the subconscious. They have 
been much studied by the psychologists, of late; the terms 
of their collaboration, in life as in art, are becoming more 
or less known; and that knowledge is important in any 
consideration of the form and scope of the novel. 

The conscious mind has been described as a sort of 
hand that has developed out of the subconscious in order 
the better to grasp and manipulate reality. As a hand, it 
is always busy trying to arrange in some sort of compre- 
hensible picture the chaos and muddle of facts around us. 
It is always making patterns—patterns of cause and effect, 
patterns of natural law or moral law, patterns of beauty, 
patterns of sequence and theme and recognizable purpose. 
Into art, it puts design and symmetry and balance and 
symphony and all those other qualities that make the dis- 
order of actuality less bewildering to look upon. It con- 
tinually leaves outside of its pattern great numbers of 
facts which it cannot fit into its immediate arrangement— 
and uses these subsequently in-other patterns. And, under 
the name of criticism, it studies its past patterns and de- 
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duces what it calls the laws of art from these perform- 
ances and tries to make all future performances conform 
to those laws. 

But the subconscious mind—the dream mind—seems : 
have little respect for reality and less for pattern. It fur- 
nishes its material to intelligence under impulses of ::; 
own. It is the primitive animal mind, emotional, instin- 
tive and sympathetically intuitive. It merely dream; 
dreams, making for itself pictures that express instinctiv> 
desires, and apparently getting relief for instinctive ten 
sions in mere hallucinations of reliéf. And the psychic 
origin and impulse behind these hallucinations is the nec! 
of the human ego to get its way against reality, to dom: 
nate reality in imagination when it cannot dominate in fac’. 

For these reasons, it seems to me that there can be ») 
final form in any art and no set limit to its scope. Tic 
form of the novel will continue to change as intellect de- 
vises new patterns to include new dreams from the sub- 
conscious; and these dreams will alter and enlarge the 
scope of the novel as the human ego enlarges its experience 
of the reality which it is trying to dominate. The differ- 
ence between the romantic novel and the reaiistic will be 
a difference in the manner of this domination—the realis: 
attempting to subdue reality by understanding it and the 
romanticist to defeat reality by escaping from it. The 
humorous fictionist will seek to raise himself above realit 
by laughing at it. The crusading novelist will make war 
on reality and try to overcome it with reforms. 

The most popular American novel in the past has been 
the romantic, because the great- need of the American 
psyche has been to escape the pressure of reality. Ameri- 
can humor has long supported us in a feeling of superiority 
to reality by helping us to laugh at it. Now the crusad- 
ing novel is becoming popular in its appeal to us to change 
a reality which we have neither escaped nor laughed ou: 
of existence. It remains for us to produce an artist 
and a public to support him—who shall seek to dominate 
reality by knowing it and understanding it and accepting 
it as it is. The future form and scope of the American 
novel will probably be in his hands. ; 
Harvey O’Hrecins. 


A Brace of Definitions and a 
Short Code 


HERE is a wholesome catholicity about the definition 

of the novel in The Concise Oxford: “fictitious prose 
narrative of sufficient length to fill one or more volumes, 
portraying characters and actions representative of real lite 
in continuous plet.” The two components in this definition 
give it a width of angle inclusive of two easily distinguish- 
able sorts of work. One of these relies upon the con- 
trivance of its pattern for maintaining the reader’s cov- 
cern, the performers being more or less rigidly convention.’ 
ized types. The other appeals to this same concern throug) 
the authenticity of its characters and their experiences. |» 
the currency of the day, it is the latter sort, the novel of 
character—the portrait rather than the decoration, whic) 
gets itself spoken of as “the novel” or “the serious novel.’ 
I am aware that I have taken controversial ground in 
making a classification from the reader’s point of view, 
for many of my younger colleagues will hardly admit that 
the reader exists, let alone postulate him as a relevant 
factor in the affair. In the light of the brilliant per- 
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My Memories of Eighty Years 4, Chauncey M. Depew 
No other American could write so rich a book of reminiscences 


“It covers a vital period in our history, from the 
threshold of the civil war down to the end of the great- 
est war of all recorded time. The author illuminates 
many important events by glimpses of light... . . A 
book pervaded by a spirit of optimism and written by 


a man of sense who, near the end of a long career of 
public service, can still be funny without fear and 
without reproach.”—Jupce WuLLarp BartLerr in 
the New York Herald. 

With photogravure portrait. $4.00 
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By Leicuton Parks, D.D. 
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A plea for church unity to meet a crisis of civilization. $2.50 
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Soliloquies 


By Georce SANTAYANA 


No “table talk” was ever more familiar and at the same time 
held to a higher note of intellect and cultivation. $3.50 


Songs Out of Doors 
By Henry van Dyke 


Dr. van Dyke’s poems dealing with nature and life in the 
open have been brought together in this volume. $1.25 


The Open Spaces 
By Joun C. Van Dyke 


These incidents of nights and days under the blue sky, told 
by the author of “The Desert,” “The Mountain,” etc., wil! 
delight all lovers of nature. $2.00 


The Cowboy 


By Puitie Asnton Rowiins 


This breezy book, based on long research and personal ob- 
servations, seeks to preserve a record of the “old” West. 


Published April 21 $2.50 


Lord Byron’s Correspondence 
Edited by Joun Murray 


These letters, only recently made available for publication, 
are chiefly concerned with Byron’s five years in London and 
his life on the Continent after the separation from Lady 
Byron. In tavo volumes. $8.50 





The Revolt Against Civilization 
By Lornurop Stopparp 


The most significant book yet written by the author of “The 
Rising Tide of Color.” To be published in May. 


The Life of Donald G. Mitchell 
(ik Marvel) 
By Watpo H. Dunn 
The first biography of the author of “Reveries of a Bache- 


lor” and “Dream Life”’—books which two generations of 
Americans have loved with a very special sentiment. 


Published April 28 $4.50 
A Daughter of Napoleon 
The Memoirs of Emitiz pe Pecvapra, Princess 
CHIMAY 
The author of these memoirs was a daughter of Napoleon 
by the beautiful Madame de Pellapra of Lyons. $2.00 


Published April 21 


The Minds and Manners of 
Wild Animals 


By Wituiam T. Hornapay 


These personal observations by a foremost American natur- 
alist give a clear understanding of animal intelligence. 
Published April 28 $2.50 


The New Heavens 
By Georce Evtery Hace 
In clear, untechnical language the director of the Mount 


Wilson Observatory here brings the layman abreast of 
astounding recent astronomical discoveries. With remark- 
able photographic illustrations. $1.50 


A Life of George Westinghouse 
By Cot. Henry G. Prout 


The story of his rise from a modest early environment to the 
leadership of many great industrial enterprises. Ji/ustrated. 
$2.50 
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Written by his own hand during 
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Author of 
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formances of some of these younger and newer novelists, 
one does well to think twice before taking issue with them 
upon an abstraction of this sort; but I have thought twice 
and more than twice, and to me the thing is fundamental. 

It seems to me that no act of creation, whether par- 
thenogenetic or otherwise, is real unless it gives a valid 
objectivity to the created thing; sets it up by itself, on 
its own feet, and leaves it to walk alone, live its own 
life, weather its own storms. An act which doesn’t result 
in the projection and detachment of an objective entity 
of some sort isn’t a creative act at all but a mere self- 
satisfying gesture. ‘The only objective existence a novel 
can have is through its readers, and, therefore, it is 
from the point of view of its readers that it must be 
judged. It must be judged by itself, without reference 
to its creator; it must have articulation enough in its own 


* bones to enable it to stand alone, and vitality enough be- 


tween its own covers to keep it alive. 

That’s plain enough, I think, so far, but it leaves the 
novelist in a difficulty; confronts him, anyhow, with a 
demand for a rather fine distinction. Does this objective 
theory of the novel imply a contact between the novelist 
and his reader? I believe it does, but I hasten to qualify 
this admission by saying that the only reader whose appro- 
bation the novelist has any concern with is himself. But 
himself as reader not as author. He must write what 
he likes, but he must make what he writes intelligible to a 
stranger whose likes and feelings and associations are 
similar to his own, 

Writing thus, for his alter ego, he gives himself, of 
course, dead away, and his courage in giving himself dead 
away is the measure of his seriousness. If he writes up 
to a superior reader or down to an inferior reader, he is 
equally a snob and the truth is not in him. 

I'd like, with-the wedge of another definition, to split 
once more the half log we have left. There are still two 
sorts of novel a man may write, determined not so much 
by the selection of his character material as by his at- 
titude toward that material. He may select unfamiliar 
types and make their unfamiliarity the attractive thing 
about them. He relies, if he does this, upon what a 
city editor would call the news value of his characters. He 
accents their distinctive speech, etiquette, point of view. If 
he does it plausibly, he gives his readers a sense, not always 
illusory either, of being increased in worldly wisdom, of 
becoming cosmopolites. At least they are personally 
conducted tourists, and, if the conductor knows his busi- 
ness, they have a wonderful time. They go back-stage; 
they visit western ranches, middle-western small towns, 
Hollywood, the Latin Quarter, India; they learn the 
distinctive slang of the chorus girl, the cowboy, the hick, 
the British subaltern and his Mrs. Hauxbee. 

It is possible, even in dealing with this unfamiliar 
material, to put the stress on the other foot, accenting 
and revealing not the surface strangeness of these aliens 
but their underlying common humanity. “Folks,” Sin- 
clair Lewis says very earnestly, “are folks. The hobo, the 
itinerant tailor and the hick, just as much as the college 
professor, the business man and the society woman.” And 
conversely, of course—though I never have heard Mr. 
Lewis say this—the college professor, the business man and 
the society woman as much as the hobo, the tailor and 
the hick. So this question asks itself: why, if common 
humanity is a novelist’s concern, should he go afield to 
look for it? 

The critical fashion of the day proscribes the excep- 
tional. Unless the novelist wishes to rest under the im- 
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putation of romanticizing, let him write about common- 
place people, dull inarticulate earthbound people, and 
let him courageously make them as dull and inarticulate 
and earthbound as the majority of mankind admittedly are. 
Let their deeds be still-born and their conversation mere 
ungrammatical adumbrations of their unrecognized de- 
sires. 

Is it heresy to ask whether this sort of thing is not 
tourist fiction just as the cowboy and chorus girl stuff 
is tourist fiction? Of course, nobody is a cowboy to him- 
self, nor a chorus girl, Is anyone a dull earthbound 
clod? Is the brave young radical who writes about earth- 
bound clods, emphasizing their dull inexpressiveness—is he, 
to himself, dull and inarticulate and earthbound? He is 
not. He is an exceptional person. He is so exceptional 
that dullness fascinates him. He is so expressive that 
inarticulateness has a news value for him. 

My professional code boils down to about this: 

The novelist should give his work form and structure 
enough to make it intelligible to others than himself. He 
should write at his own level, neither up nor down. He 
should not flinch from giving himself away. He should 
rate at higher value the experience which, in the natural 
course of things, comes his way than that experience 
which he has gone looking for. He should not overrate 
the importance of ideas. He should not despise his 
characters. He should try to make every word and act 
of his characters concretely true, and let universality alone, 
for nothing ever was universal that began by trying to be. 

Henry KircHett WEssTER, 


Splitting Fiction Three Ways 
NY attempt to place the novel inside of definitions, 
setting its meets and bounds brings us up sharply 

against the insistent question asked of old and never an- 

swered “What is art?” And for himself, and his cosmos, 
one man’s guess at the answer is as good as another’s, prob- 
ably rather better. For every man has his own scheme 
of creation. Every man is set down alone under the stars 
and on the more or less solid earth, to build out of his 
conscious experience the fabric of the dream in which 
he walks. If he sets down some account of his dream, 
some definition of his universe in terms of love or fear or 
hate or joy or any emotional medium in which his convic- 
tion comes to him about life, what he makes, for him is art. 

But it is of necessity not art for any one else. It may be an 

obscure picture on the sand, drawn with a shell or stick. 

It may be a Poem of Ecstacy or it may be a cathedral 

or a large fat Mrs. Rubens in oil, or a patient Madame X. 

leisurely waiting for the laundry wagon to bring her first 

aid in the matter of clothes! Whatever it may be, to some 
man the thing means a conviction about the meaning of 
life. To its creator, if to no other soul on earth, the 
thing created in joy or pain or fear or love or whatever 
rise of pulse beat, means art. Others, of course, need 
not accept it as art; being in ribald spirits they may laugh 
at it, or otherwise, being mean and supercilious they may 
try to suppress and censor the man’s expression, which may 
seem to others ugly or indecent, or stupid or wicked be- 
yond tears. But whether they censor it in laughter or 
in rage, they must not forget that for the man who made 
it the thing was art. He has a right to issue his chal- 
lenge to the world and stand or fall by it. 

So any man’s novel has its rights. Its rights are limited. 

We don’t have to read it, thank Heavens! We don’t 
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H. G. Wells the Psychoanalyst in 
THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART 


Modern psychiatry—a keen-witted, egotistic Englishman, a sprightly American girl—delightful 
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By Edgar Lee Masters 
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else a study of Douglas, and as such it is not 
only able and fascinating, but strangely timely. 
...A picture humanly attractive and far- 
reachingly instructive.”"—Edwin Bjorkman in 


THE SCARLET TANAGER 
By J. Aubrey Tyson 

A consummate mystery story with threads 
marvelously tangled; interest centering about 
the beautiful Scarlet Tanager and by shocks 
and surprise leading up to a most unexpected 
dénouement. $1.75 
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By Mary S. Watts By Anton Chekhov 
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achieved.”—The Nation. New and cheaper edition. $1.00 
THE COMBINED MAZE THE WAR IN THE AIR 
By May Sinclair By H. G. Wells 

One of Miss Sinclair’s early and most signi- Originally a “fantasy of possibility, it is now 
ficant novels, now uniform in binding with her a fascinating review. . . . More interesting 
other great books. $2.00 now than it was in 1908.” $2.00 
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have to approve it, having read it. We have the royal 
privilege of declaring that the author is a fool; that no 
such world as he has tried to depict ever did or could 
or should exist; which being translated only means that 
the novelist does not see our world. But, as fellow 
travelers in a number of different universes, and varying 
stages of cosmic environment, we have no right as potential 
artists to deny him the right to print and peddle the 
poor thing that is his own. 

Now, here we come to the doctrine of a democratic 
theory in criticism. And we must come to it when we 
admit a variety of different worlds surrounding the con- 
sciousness of human beings. Now; this democratic theory 
of criticism like all democratic theories and doctrines is 
based upon a principle of tolerance, of mutual respect, of 
neighborly kinship in the cosmos. And if we follow a 
democratic theory of criticism art must not develop a 
snobbery, in its lower levels, in, say, the level of criticism. 
To set up rigid standards, to make inexorable rules, to 
apply static tests, to accept or reject any man’s account 
of the world in which he lives as false and foolish is 
dangerous. Also democratically it is unfair. A number 
of critics affect to giggle at the novels of Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright. Their fathers sniffed at Bertha M. Clay. To 
some of us Mr, Wright does seem to walk among chromos 
as one who lives in a vast forest of Sunday supplements. 
And there are those who feel that Mr. Theodore Dreiser's 
world is afflicted with misanthropy and worms. As be- 
tween a world of “Simply to Thy Cross I Cling” done 
in gaudy colors and a world painted from the mud of a 
pig pen many an average man or woman shrinks from 
choice. It is not a question of art. There is no more art 
in Sister Carrie for instance than in Pollyanna. It is 
largely a question of the world in which the authors move, 
of the philosophy of life which inspires the writer. And 
Sister Carrie may well be as false as Pollyanna in 
its philosophy. Life is doubtless highly carrieful—to coin 
a word—for Mr. Dreiser, and for Mrs. Porter it is 
surely pollyaneous; but for a lot of us it is neither. We 
trek along on «he middle plane out of the heights where 
Pollyanna walks in trailing clouds of glory, and above 
the depths where Sister Carrie sloshes in the mud and 
muck. Possibly these middle averages toddle about with 
Alice Adams. 

So let us for the sake of illustration say that broadly 
there abide these three views of modern American life 


personified by these three estimable young women, Sister 


Carrie, Pollyanna and Alice Adams. They per- 
sonify rather distinctive groups in our novel reading 
public. Possibly the groups represent stratifications in the 
matter of viewpoint of life found in our book buying 
public. Why has not each crowd the right to its own 
opinion, and why should the exponents of either group 
stick up their noses at the others? If it pleases the Free- 
man as the exponent of soured and pickled brains and 
hearts and genital intestines to purvey that kind of 
wares—-say literary tripes and caviar—well and good. The 
soured soul market is a trifle slow; but it is steady and 
seems to be growing. Then why try to stimulate it by 
affecting that those who deal in spiritual marshmallows 
under the Wright or Porter brand are ignorant venders 
of adulterated goods? And why insist that those who 
make and sell common cooking food—say Roast Beef 
Medium, for example—are base vulgarians. ‘There is no 
particular virtue either of craftsmanship, in the making, 
or in the salesmanship in the selling as between those who 
handle gamy tripe, or marshmallows, or baker’s bread. 
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And the snobbery of the tripe makers is as unjustifiable 
as the unction of King’s Daughters at the marshmallow 
counter. And as for the disdain of the prune and potato 
peddler, the workers in the other two departments of 
spiritual refreshment, it is positively wicked; if the tripe 
department will permit the use even in rhetoric of a word 
implying the existence of right and wrong. 

Why can we not have a democracy in our art, and le: 

posterity hang on whatever rewards, prizes or premiums 
it may choose? The novel is only one form of that out- 
ward evanescent expression of our emotions which passes 
for art. Music, poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
possibly the despised movies, the drama and home making 
all are reflecting the things that are passing in our hearts. 
And we have many hearts, and are making “many in- 
ventions.” For the most part they are fleeting shadows, 
whether upon the silver screen or in bronze or stone and 
steel. They pass as we pass. Why quarrel over the 
forms into which we cast our heart’s desire? Wh; 
waste our time setting up a fleeting aristocracy in ou: 
art?) Why make broad our critical phylacteries, why 
enlarge the borders of our literary garment? Why the 
Dial ? . 
We can cry ourselves black in the face to catch the ear 
of posterity; but posterity will make its own judgments 
about us. For that matter is it highly important that 
posterity shall know us? Other generations have passed 
without leaving a mark in the sand. Why should we 
care which mark identifies us, whether Harold Bel! 
Wright’s or Booth Tarkington’s or Sherwood Anderson's? 
Neither tells all about us. Each tells much. And the 
degree of truth in each man’s story would seem hardl; 
worth wrangling about a hundred year hence. The difier- 
ences between Winesburg, Ohio and The Shepherd of 
the Hills, or between either and The Bent Twig o: 
A Hazard of New Fortunes may not be so important 
to the reader of the next century as it may seem to th 
reader today. And all the hundreds of thousands of 
copies of the Shepherd printed and sold would avail :: 
less if possible in the next century than all the critical 
claque for Winesburg, Ohio. The two or three decades 
of immortality of the Hazard and the Twig will not 
help them in that great day of judgement. 

It is all vanity of vanities and vexation of spirit, this 
price making for posterity, this attempt to say what 
is good and what bad with the miserable rules and 
standards which we are setting up today. The novel 
is for the day, as the newspaper or the skyscaper or the 
park monument is. It finds its market in spite of our 
rules of art. Each novel circulates upon its own level. 
Its public knows it instinctively. Those seeking marsh 
mallow novels never buy tripe or caviar, nor prunes. And 
the closed shop among the clerks and artisans in the literar) 
candy trade, in the fictional packing house, or in the 
grocery store of novel making, does not stimulate morc 
or better produce, nor wider and more intelligent market- 
ing. The Phariseeism of the workers in the craft 
merely makes the consumer smile. He buys what he 
wants, follows his philosophy, chases his mood, or scents 
the desirable fodder of the moment. The novel he buys 
tells him what he wishes to know; and something more. 
Good or bad it fills him with the spiritual pabulum that 
he needs. At the moment of his purchase he would re- 
ject the kinds found in other books. And gradually as 
he gets a bellyful, he goes upward and onward, or down- 
ward and outward in his tastes and desires, until if he 
keeps on reading for a lifetime he knows about all that 
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“I_consider ‘Birthright’ the finest American novel of a decade.’’ 
Charles Hanson Towne of the N. Y. Tribune. 


BIRTHRIGHT 


By T. S. STRIBLING 


G. WELLS, commenting on American fiction last 
* autumn, said that a novel long overdue was one on the 
modern, educated negro—and treated seriously. “Birthright” 
is such a novel. It presents a Harvard graduate going back 
to the nigger-town quarter of the southern community where 
he was born. That is where he wants to live and work. 
“Birthright” is the record of his struggle to realize—his birth- 
right. It will be one of the most discussed novels of the year. 
It is one of the most extraordinary we have ever published. 
(8 illustrations by F. Luis Mora. Price $1.90) 


THE ROAD TO THE WORLD 


By WEBB WALDRON | 
| 














HIS is literature and Mr. Waldron is an artist. It is thrilling, not because it is 
melodrama, which it isn’t, but because it is a section of truth. It is the story of Stan 
Hilgert, and presently the reader knows him intimately, sympathizes with him as he | 
makes the great effort—the effort we all must make—to fit himself into the pattern of 
life, to find his road to the world. His struggle: is ours also, and so we watch him, 
breathless, intense, fascinated. ($1.90) | 


ASIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


we TEN by an expert observer and reporter of foreign affairs with an amazing back- 
ground of international knowledge and experience, this book is extraordinarily 
important in subject matter and intensely interesting in style. The author deals with 
Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines politically and economically, though he neces- 
sarily gives a great deal also about the present-day manners and customs of the various 
peoples. The book is generously and helpfully illustrated from photographs. ($3.00) 


Here is a portrait of a king as| 1HE OUTLOOK FOR THE | LIFE AND LETTERS OF 




















A novel rich with color. move- 


ment and character presenting By W. F. Alder Philippine Independence 


David as man and king—the A narrative of the quite unusual ad- By Francis Burton Harrison 
harassed leader of a turbulent ventures of the author and his party in The former Governor-General tells 


frank and clear and authentic as PHILIPPINES SIR WILFRID LAURIER 
that portrait of a queen by the By Charles Edward Russell By Oscar Douglas Skelton 
auther’s brother, Lytton Strachey A t f the Phili as The authorized bi hy of Canada’ 
. ; F poeras ve 2 sketch of helt his. great Likere! Prime Minister, erocer te 
torical background and an estimate of ing, meticulously accurate, scholarly in | 
DAVID their probable immediate future. (Il- the best sense. Sir Wilfrid's — } 
I d, ‘ ic, brilliant, aordi i 
THE SON OF JESSE 3 ise Meaty — important. (3 vols, illustrated. $8.00.) | 
By Marjorie Strachey THE | 
OF VANISHING MEN The Cornerstone of 














peop! out-of-the-way New Guinea, the prac- what the Filipinos- have already done 
le, the irresistible lover of tices of whose inhabitants as to visitors with their generous measure of in- 
Bathsheb 
2 a. . . and others. having suggested the title. 45 very dependence and makes a plea for the 
($1.75.) good illustrations from photographs. early granting to them of complete in- 
($2.00. ) dependence. (Illustrated. $3.00.) 
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our novels have to tell him—all kinds of them. Then 
reading has made him a full man. That is the best 
hope we can have for him. To that end the woodsman, 
the millman, the paper dealer, the printer, the binder, 
the bookseller, and the writer are working. And in the 
business “all service ranks the same with God!” 
WituiaM ALLEN WHITE, 


««Dreaming True”’ 


1. 
ROM time to time dialogues between enterprising re- 
porters and authors visiting this country gladden the 
pages of the daily press. Among these I remember read- 
ing some years ago an opinion on novels which has al- 
ways interested me. 

The reporter mentioned to the visiting author a novel 
presenting a brilliant delineation of a newspaper-writer 
who becomes a drug-fiend. 

“The book is greatly over-rated,” the visiting author 


replied. ‘Why this newspaper-writer—the hero—is only 
a second-rate man! I should not care to ask him to my 
home to lunch.” 


Think of the “noted names of fiction” who could not 
survive this simple test. Consider the imaginary figures 
that you cannot picture as enjoying lunch with your 
relatives, and with whom your relatives could not enjoy 
lunching. “I should not care to ask him (her) to my 
home to lunch.” Goneril—or Regan either—Bill Sikes, 
Gilbert Osmond, Medea, Werther, Bradley Headstone, 
any of the people in Wuthering Heights— 

Without indulging myself further in regarding this or 
other aspects of this quick test of the value of fiction I 
will hasten to say that the chief reason why it seems so 
dismal an absurdity is perhaps because it could only serve 
to cut off the visiting author from thé=midst profoundly 
entertaining experience fiction offers. ‘This is, for me at 
least, the experience of “dreaming true,” the experience of 
being someone else, of being a hundred, a thousand other 


people. 
II. 


This interest in becoming somebody else has never 
seemed to me to arise from seeking novels as an “escape” 
from real life or from one’s own life. One enjoys the 
power of identification with the million-peopled cosmos 
of novels not for the negative reason of seeking an escape 
but because the exercise of this power is a positive pleasure 
in itself, comparable to the pleasure of looking at well- 
composed colors, or of hearing sound beautifully ordered. 

If one cannot ask everyone to lunch, if one cannot meet, 
converse with, live with, identify oneself with every kind 
of human life in the pages of a novel, then there is no 
place in the world where one can ask everyone to lunch, 
meet everyone, converse with, live with, identify oneself 
with every form of human life. 

This is in my belief the chief distinctive contribution 
that the art of the novel makes to the life of the mind. 
In the other arts of letters the reader is more or less 
a listener, and part of the audience. In the art of the 
novel he is a participant. 

Yet, besides this there are of course many elements of 
existence—too many to mention—which are the peculiar 
province of the novel; many kinds of truth that no other 
form of letters is so well fitted to express. 

A way of life over a long space of time; the change 
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of community opinion; the contrast of social groups; the 
several aspects of one man’s or woman’s nature; a cor- 
rection of vision and gradual revelation; the development 
of human resources; above all the free and fecund power 
of life, its variety, its improvisational force in virtue of 
which one situation grows out of another in many-colored, 
creative continuance—these are some of the many truths 
that the novel tells best. 

After he has been left by his thin-hearted wife, Lay- 
retzky in Turgenev’s Liza returns to live on and manage 
his father’s estate: 


There under the window climbs the large-leaved bur- 
dock from the thick grass. Farther away in the 
fields shines the rye, and the oats are already in ear, and 
every leaf or tree, every blade of grass on its stalk 
stretches itself out to its fullest extent. ‘On a woman’s 
love my best years have been wasted,’ Lavretzky pro- 
ceeded to think. ‘Well, then, let the dullness here sober 
me and calm me down; let it educate me into being able 
to work like others without hurrying.’ And he again 
betook himself to listening to the silence without ex- 
pecting anything, and yet, at the same time, as if expect- 
ing something. The stillness embraced him on all sides; 
the sun went down quietly in a calm, blue sky... . 
In other parts of the world at that very moment life 
was seething noisily bestirring itself. Here the same 
life flowed silently along, like water over meadow-grass. 
It was late in the evening before Lavretzky could tear 
himself away from the contemplation of this life so 
quietly welling forth—so tranquilly flowing past. Sor- 
row for the past melted in his mind as the snow melts 
in spring ; but strange to say, never had the love of home 
exercised so strong or so profound an influence upon him. 


This has for me the singular magic of the novel’s faculty 
for quietly welling forth, the profound charm of a work 
in which each part of the tale develops and enhances what 
has gone before, and is the moving prelude of what is 
to come. 

Many instances occur to one of the genius of novelists 
in employing the unique opportunity the form affords for 
spacious original design. One thinks of the magnificent 
river-journey at the close of Tono-Bungay where one 
rides and rides past the high-piled tokens of changing 
civilization out and out to the open sea from which one 
looks back with emotion at the lives of “George and of 
Edward Ponderevo as seen from afar now, through a 
veil of reflection on the greater ways of mortal dream 
and destiny. 

One thinks of the tremendous scene of the wild populace 
at the guillotining at Auxerre in The Old Wives Tale, 
as contrasted with the staid persons and streets of the 
Five Towns whence Sophia Baines has come to stand at 
her hotel-window and look forth in disgust and fascina- 
tion. 

One thinks of the wide, bright tide of world-letters and 
word-criticism bearing Wilhelm Meister through his 
Lehr- und Wanderjahre; and of Daudet’s Sappho with 
the painter Corot touched in among the guests at that 
brilliant ball in one of the opening chapters. Vista, pano- 
rama, multitude, spontaneous succession—all these the 
novel tells us supremely. 


Ill. 

The changing world of novels is full of surprises. One 
will have thought that, in general, literary fashions 
are rather unrewarding and tend to cheap standardizations 
of material. Then suddenly a literary fashion will be 
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PAUL GAUGUIN 


By John Gould Fletcher 


and NOA NOA 


By Paul Gauguin 


These two books supplement each other in a remarkable 
fashion. One is a poet’s interpretation of the life and 
art of a very great artist, and the other this artist’s own 
record of the most outstanding period of his life. If you 
have read one of these books you must read the other. 
If you haven’t read any, by all means read both. 


These two books are bound uniformly in Moretto 
boards and cach contains ten reproductions in half-tone. 
Sold together, boxed, $4.00 per set, also separately $2.00 
cach. 


Abroad with MARK TWAIN 


and EUGENE FIELD 


Tales They Told to a Fellow-Correspondent 
By Henry W. Fisher 


The story of intimate association in Europe with Mark 
Twain, and those man-to-man anecdotes that found no 
place in the published letters or writings of the Prince 
of American humorists. The same applies to Eugene 
Field. This volume is edited by Merle Johnson, the 
bibliographer of Mark Twain. Cloth, $2.25, At all 
bookstores or from 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN, Publisher 
123 Lexington Avenue, New York 









































“A truly wonderful picture book.” 
—The London Times 


THE GREAT 
WHITE SOUTH 


By Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.G.S, 

Official photographer with the Scott 

Polar Expedition, 1910-13. 
Mr. Ponting’s book is much more than a 
story of ‘antarctic exploration. It is the 
record of his personal experiences as a 
member of the second Scott expedition, 
filled with adventure and of intense interest and value as a study 
of the nature life of the Antarctic. The illustrations are unique 
and make the book, from a pictorial standpoint, the most remark- 
able volume of its kind in existence. 8 vo. with 175 illustrations 
from photographs and drawings. $7.50 net 


HEPPLESTALL'S Haro d Brighouse 


A novel of genuine originality and distinction. Beginning in the 
early days of the Industrial Revolution, it tells the story of. the 
feud that arose between the Hepplestall’s and the Bradshaw's, 
and how, a hundred years later in post-war England, that hatred 
was buried beneath another passion. $2.00 net 


AN ORDEAL OF HONOR tic2 Pevce 


A characteristically entertaining novel by the author of “Mar- 
queray’s Duel” and “Jenny Essenden.” “Startingly vivid,” says 
the Boston Transcript, “It is a brilliant piece of work, quite 
unique of its kind.” ¢ printings in six weeks. $2.00 net 


YOUTH GROWS OLD pte? Nathan 


Mr. Nathan’s novel “Autumn” has been widely praised for the 
poetic quality of its prose. In this volume he again proves hifn- 
self the poet, in the medium of verse. Taken as a whole, the 
poems form a spiritual and emotional autobiography. $1.50 net 


Robert M. McBride & Company, Publishers, New York 
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THE PRIVATE CHARACTER 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By Frederick Chamberlin 


A new and revealing light thrown on the public and 
private life of the Virgin Queen. A vindication of the 
Queen's character based on years of research and on 


carefully considered evidence for and against her. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


NEW CHURCHES FOR OLD 
By John Haynes Holmes 


The author presents a strong argument for the social- 
ization of religion. He declares that creeds and deno- 
minations are doomed—that the Church of today is in 
a state of collapse. With prophetic eye he envisions 
the Church of the future—the Universal Church, the 
Community Church, with neither creed nor denomina- 
tion—a new beginning in the field of spiritual or- 
ganization. $2.00 


MORE BEETLES 
By J. Henri Fabre 


A fascinating study of the various types and the habits 
of beetles. A book that has aroused the admiration 
of great naturalists, but which will delight the reader 
who is not in the least scientific. $2.50 


THE LETTERS OF 
PAUL GAUGUIN 


With an Introduction by 
Frederick O’Brien 


The true story of Gauguin's life in the South Seas 
revealed in letters to his friend, Georges Daniel de 
Monfried. A chronicle of the continual struggles of a 
genius whose masterpiece was painted under the very 


shadow of death. Illustrated. $3.00 


TAMING NEW GUINEA 
By Capt. C. A. W. Monckton 


A second edition of this remarkable travel book which 
The London Daily Mail called “The most thrilling vol- 
ume of the year.” It is a strange tale and a true one; 
a riot of real adventures by land and sea. A book 
of entrancing interest. Profusely illustrated. $5.00 


THE NINTH VIBRATION 
By L. Adams Beck 


Tales of weird and unusual adventure in India and 
China, exquisitely done by a master of style. Mr. 
Beck develops a quaint originality in plot while pre- 
serving all of the subtle meanings of the intrigue of 


the Far East. (April 22) $2.00 


TORQUIL’S SUCCESS 
By Muriel Hine 


A novel that is bound to be widely discussed for its 
frank and penetrating analysis of character. Torquil, 
the hero, supreme egoist but sound at the core, is 
certain to become a big figure in fiction. $2.00 
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productive of admirable results. Or perhaps it would be 
more precise to say that often some new theme chances 
to be excellently expressed at about the same time by many 
novelists. 

Thus the past season has been especially rich in the 
criticism of husbands and fathers. Inspired exposures have 
occurred on all sides—the exposure of Herbert Dwight 
Deacon, the exposure of Mr. Weemys in Vera and the 
exposure of Mr. Waddington. Among these Herbert 
Dwight Deacon is the most liberally treated by the author. 
This is to the good, as liberality is seriously needed by the 
male characters of fiction where they are too often dis- 
franchised and appear purely in a vicarious relation as 
sons, fathers, husbands or lovers. 

This vicarious discriminatory manner of regarding men 
in fiction is especially noticeable in the character of Tito 
Melema. Seen solely from the standpoint of his exceed- 
ingly feeble abilities as a lover, Tito, though physical 
beauty is almost too richly lavished upon him by his creator, 
has never the slightest chance as a human being. Always 
in a miserable subordinate state as a mere adjunct of 
Romola he is never for an instant permitted to come for- 
ward except on the depressing grounds of love and 
beauty and as a sort of male houri. His position is far 
more discouraging than that of Nora in A Doll’s House. 
And one need only compare Ninian Deacon’s treatment 
as a bigamist by his creator to Tito’s treatment as a 
bigamist by his creator to appreciate the increase of en- 
franchisement for males in fiction. 

Perhaps it is because of the recent overshadowing ap- 
preciation of Miss Lulu Bett that one has not heard much 
of an extremely beautiful and original novel of Miss Zona 
Gale’s entitled Birth. 

It is the story of a “superfluous man” in a Wisconsin 
town, the story of a whole town of men and women, a 
place most individually perceived. Yet its outline has 
some of the national angles of the town that imprisoned 
Thoreau, and where Stephen Crane saw the tragedy of 
The Monster. Years flow by and the changes of years. 
Death is here and love and pain, all touched with swift 
ironic humor. Each soul is imagined by this humor, and 
in the wisdom of truth intimate and profound. The neigh- 
bors walk past in the evening—the wise, the silly, the 
generous, the small. The band plays. The trains thunder 
overland. And you walk in sun and rain where 


Burage numbers her trees by thousands. In the morn- 
ing the sun comes in strong gold, lavished upon the grass, 
save where the leaves lay their bright veils. All the 
narrow green strips outside the walks turn bright. 

In rain the town, like any other, lying folded in a 
visible medium, becomes an enclosure cut off from some- 
thing. Rooms become more intimate. Something ceases, 
and something is present instead. 


You too walk under the thousand-numbered trees over 
the November pavements. The possibilities of your fast- 
flying life hurry past you unrealized; and at their passage 
you despair and laugh at yourself and hope again. Your 
heart burns at the mean injustice of existence, its petty 
cruelty and hardness to those who are forgotten upon 
earth. Sometimes I have thought every splendid novel 
is about justice and injustice. This novel has the presence 
of genius. When you read it something ceases; and some- 
thing is present instead. 

It has the power of social imagination, the light which 
beyond any other illumines the art of the novel; and 
makes us hope ever to dream more truly of all the mortal 
fortunes in our world. EpirH FraNKun Wyatt. 
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“The people whom I meet still talk and behave 
much after the old ways; but the novels they read 
appear to tell another story. The new biology, the 
new psychology, and the new sociology, which, as 
misunderstood and popularized by fiction, reduce the 
human being to a little unstable sex-protoplasm, have 
doubtless altered the views of the new generation on 
life and society and on what constitutes fitting 
speech. The frankness of the old novel has become 
as nothing.... By the side of Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s last novel, Tom Jones reads like a Sunday- 
school book.” —Wilbur Cross in the April Yale 
Review. 


You will wish to read this keen essay on 


THE NEW FICTION 


Wilbur Cross 
in the April 


YALE REVIEW 


The author of this striking analysis of 
contemporary fiction, through his “De- 
velopment of the English Novel” and his 
biographies of Sterne and Fielding, is an 
authority on the fiction of the day. Here 
is a literary pronouncement on the best 
critical lines, brilliantly done. 





If you want a literary “perspective,” if 

you want to snow where the “big” novels 

of the year stand in relation to their pre- 

decessors from Fielding to Hardy, read 

this essay. 
Other contributors to the April number are Winston 
Churchill—John Drinkwater—Conrad Aiken— 
Charles Seymour—W. M. Letts—Charles Merz— 
Walter de la Mare—Chang Hsin Hai—Louis Un- 
termeyer—Agnes Repplier—Henry van Dyke— 
Owen Wister—etc., etc. 


The April Yale Review 


on sale at all bookstores, for $1.00 
or 
send $4.00 for a year’s subscrip- 


tion, and the April number will be 
sent you FREE 





Please find my cheque enclosed for $4.00, for which 
send me The Yale Review for one year, and the April 
number FREE. 
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Contributors 


to the supplement, with some of their chief novels 


SamusL, Hopkins Apams. Born, Dunkirk, New York, 
1871 
Little Miss Grouch (Houghton-Mifflin), 1915 
Wanted: A Husband (Houghton-Mifflin), 1920 


Mary Austin. Born, Carlinville, Illinois, 1868 
Lost Borders (Harper's), 1909 
26 Jayne St. (Houghton-Mifflin), 1920 


James BrancuH Casett. Born, Richmond, Virginia, 1879 
Domnei (McBride), 1920 
Jurgen (McBride), 1919 
Figures of Earth (McBride), 1921 


Witta S. CatHer. Born, Winchester, Virginia, 1876 
O Pioneers (Houghton-Mifflin), 1913 
My Antonia (Houghton-Mifflin), 1918 


Froyvpj Dstt. Born, Barry, Illinois, 1888 
Moon Calf (Knopf), 1920 
Briary Bush (Knopf), 1921 


Tueopore Dreiser. Born, Terre Haute, Indiana, 1871 
Sister Carrie (Harper's), 1907 
Jennie Gerhardt (Harper's), 1911 
The Genius (John Lane), 1915 


Wapo Frank. Born, New Jersey, 1889 
The Dark Mother (Boni & Liveright), 1920 
Rahab (Boni & Liveright), 1922 


Zona GALE. Born, Portage, Wisconsin, 1874 
Friendship Village (Macmillan), 1908 
Miss Lulu Bett (Appleton), 1920 


JosepH HercrsHemmer. Born, Philadelphia, 1880 
Three Black Pennys (Knopf), 1917 
Java Head (Knopf), 1918 
Linda Condon (Knopf), 1920 


Rosert Herrick. Born, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1868 
The Common Lot (Macmillan), 1904 
The Master of the Inn (Scribner), 1908 
Together (Macmillan), 1909 


Harvey O’Hiccins. Born, London, Ontario, 1876 
Adventures of Detective Barney (Cextury), 1915 


Henry Kirenert Wesster. Born, Evanston, Illinois, 
1875 
An American Family (Bobbs-Merrill), 1918 
Mary Wollaston (Bobbs-Merrill), 1920 


Wituram ALLEN Wuire. Born, Emporia, Kansas, 1868 
The Real Issue and Other Stories, 1896 
A Certain Rich Man (Macmillan), 1909 
In the Heart of a Fool (Macmillan), 1918 


Evrrh Franxuin Wyatt. Born, Tomah, Wisconsin, 


1873 
Great Companions (Appleton), 1917 
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A New Novel By 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


AARON’S ROD 


The final volume in the monumental series con- 
sisting of The Rainbow, Women in Love, and 
Aaron's Rod. 


The book deals with the relation of man and wife, 
the passional struggle between the sexes that charac- 
terizes our day. Through his men and women 





Lawrence expresses the agitations and soul-up- 
heavals of the whole of modern life. He makes 
poignant drama of even mere conversation. $2.00 


Other Works By D. H. Lawrence 
SEA AND SARDINIA 


Carl Van Doren in The Nation: “The narrative 

unrolls in his book like a vivid film, flickering yet 

flooded with light.” 

John V. A. Weaver in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 

“By all odds and without reservation the most inter- 

esting travel-book we have read in the last few years.” 
Illustrated with eight paintings in full color 
by Jan Juta. $5.00 


THE LOST GIRL 


The winner of the JAMES TAIT BLACK 
MEMORIAL PRIZE as the best novel of the 
year, awarded by the Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, 
H, J. C. Grierson. The most popular novel by 
D. H. Lawrence. $2.00 





INTRUSION 


By Beatrice Kean Seymour 
A new novel by the author of INVISIBLE 
TIDES, which has already proved a bigger success 
in England than even her remarkable first novel. 
London Bookman: “The author takes her place in 
the small company of living novelists whose work 
makes an addition to literature.” $2.00 


THE WIDOW’S CRUSE 
By Hamilton Fyfe 
The story of a woman who fell in love with her 
husband after his death. 


New York Herald: “This book should rank Mr. 
Fyfe with Locke and Bennett. His creation of 
Florence Poore is nothing less than a masterpiece.” 

$2.00 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 


The autobiography of a girl from the age of 11 
to 14. 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall: “A great work.” 
Katharine Anthony in The Nation: “It has the rich 
and satisfying truth of Art.” $5.00 


THOMAS SELTZER ° N:..*?en.5* 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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g to let the artist (in words, in lines, in thought) create his own form. Fundamentally, by 
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DEBS MAGAZINE 


A Magazine of Militant Socialism 
Editor—Irwin St. JoHN TuckER 


Contributors—Eucene V. Dess, Rapsi Jupa 

L. Macwnes, Isaac McBrive, ALEXANDER 

Howat, Emu Herman and many other well 
known writers. 


Feature Articles | Cartoons Snappy Comment 
$1 per Year Published Monthly roc per Copy 
Somples on Request 


DEBS MAGAZINE 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 








“A remarkable book by a remarkable man.”—The Freethinker. 
Analyzed and Contrasted from the Marxian 
and Darwinian Points of View. By Bishop 


Communism William Montgomery Brown, D.D. Its Bold | 
Recommendations: Banish the Gods from the 











and Skies and Capitalists from the Earth and | 

make the World safe for Indusrial Com- 
Christiania msnism Published, October, 1920. 
Seventy-Fifth Thousand now ready. Pp. 224. 


Cloth Edition, De Luxe, $1.00. This whole edition of 
2,000 copies is a Christmas gift to the sufferers by famine 
in Russia. Every copy sold means a whole dollar to them | 
and much education to the buyer. 

“One of the most extraordinary and annihilati books I have 
ever read. It will shake the country.”"—The Appeal to Reason. 

New Paper Edition, 25,000 copies, artistic design, very beautiful, 
one 25 cents, six, $1.00. Send $3.00 for twenty-five copies 
for Ch presents. 

THE BRADFORD-BROWN-EDUCATIONAL CO., Inc., Publishers 
134 South Union Street, Galion, Ohio 

“It will do a wonderful work in this the greatest crisis in all | 

history.” —T ruth. | 
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Whatever book you want 


+ 
S 
has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 



































The Bookfellows 
An International Association of 
Readers and Writers 
Publishers of Rare and Beautiful Things for the Bookly 


Minded. THE STEP LADDER, a monthly journal of 
bookly ascent, free to members. 


Dues, one dollar per annum. 
Send for Circulars. 


Firora WarkEN Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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Descartes said 


“T am because IJ think” 


HE MIGHT HAVE SAID, “] am wHat I 
am because I think, Oxford books appeal 
to thinking people. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


By CrarK WiIssLER $5.00 


Never before, we think, has so much authoritative in- 

formation on the Indian race and its culture been pre- 

sented in a single attractive volume. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By E. J. THompson $1.15 
A brief but satisfactory biography throwing much light 
on the oriental subtlety of Tagore’s thought. It is also 
the first study to be based on the original Bengali texts. 

THE LEGACY OF GREECE 

By Gupert Murray and others Net $3.25 

A remarkable book written by a dozen of the world’s 


greatest classical scholars to show what modern civilization 
owes to that of Greece and what it can still learn from her. 


WILTSHIRE ESSAYS 
By Maurice Hew.err Net $2.50 
Ina eaeveneed Mr. Hewlett says of these essays “ they 

were all written in my county. Some of them deal with 

the doings of my neighbours as I view them from here; 

sore deal with literature as I think about it here.” 
Incidectally they make good reading for anybody any- 


MINOR POETS OF THE CAROLINE PERIOD 
By GeorGceE SAINTSBURY 3 vols, Net 20.50 
The issue of the third and final volume completes this 
Chinitive rary din bp wr a he ond eraded i 

not likely to be superseded. 
A BOOK OF WOMEN’S VERSE 


By J. C. Squire Net $3.75 


“Poetry is poetry whoever writes it, but so far as my 
observation goes, le do feel curiosity about women’s 
contribution to arts. I felt this curiosity when I 
conceived this anth : and it would be stupid not to 
admit it.” A delightful addition to Mr. Squire’s already 
SERINDIA 
By Str Auret STEIN 5 vols, $90.00 
Officially this work is an account of Sir Aurel Stein’s 
great Central-Asian expedition in the years 1906-9, but 
actually it is an inexhaustible mine for any one interested 

in Asian 1t, archaeology, manners, customs, and early 
history. A work to marvel at for its hundreds of 
beautiful plates in color and collotype. 


A MUSICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


By J. D. M. Rorxe Net $2.25 


Written with candour and without convention this book 
records the chological development of an amateur 
music lover. A charming book for anyone to whom music 
means more than sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 


ETRUSCAN TOMB PAINTINGS 
By FREDERIK POULSEN $5.65 


significance of these paintings. Those who have read 
Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria will find 
here the illustrations so notably lacking in that work. 


No home is a real home without books. 


ITY PRESS 


NEW YORK 
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THE DAY 


THE NEW 


“A remarkable book, and you will hear more of it.”’ 


— Eugene Debs. 


OF FAITH 





By 
ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


Eugene Debs says: 

“Arthur Somers Roche, the nov- 
elist, has just sent me his latest and 
much discussed book ‘The Day of 
Faith, a scathing indictment of 
‘Christianity’ and of the false lead- 
ers, the ‘patriotic preachers,” who 
profess to follow the Prince of 
Peace and howl for war. Roche’s 
novel is being most considered for 
its constructive side in proposing the 
immediate application of the prin- 
ciples and percepts of Christ to put 
an end to human butchery and save 
the world. It is a remarkable book, 
and you will hear more of it.” 


$1.90 wherever books are sold 
Publisher LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Boston 


The Christian Work says: 


“ ‘A story of an ideal’—‘A story 
of an idealized world.’ These and 
many more names have been as- 
cribed to this novel by Mr. Roche. 
Yet the author has defined Chris- 
tianity. A_ real, true, critical 
Christianity.... The creed ‘My 
Neighbor is Perfect,’ which domi- 
nates the story, could be the creed 
of every reader of this tale, and we 
wonder if it would not finally do- 
minate and purify this racked and 
worn world of ours. Let all who 
can, get a copy and read it with 
profit.” 
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——I’LL WORK FOR LIFE—— 


for $4 paid in advance. I am the | 
Modern Business Cyclopedia. I faith. 
fully advise everybody in business— | 
whether accountant, banker, exporter, | 
efficiency expert, lawyer or broker— | 
regarding any term or phrase used. | | 
hold over 15,000 terms and definitions | 
used py apove, including 3,000 genera, 

and stock exchange abbreviations, ani | 
when consulted, I never mislead. Many | 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings me 
post-haste. Since I am guaranteed ¢ 

please, you ought to ORDER ME 
NOW! 

MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 

NR 1367 Broadway, New York City. 





















Astounding information about wealth con- 
centration FREE. Address, Jack Pansy, 
157-FR East 47th St., New York. 








POSITION OPEN for aggressive young 
man as Printing Salesman and Estimator. 
Entire charge of job department of pro- 
gressive weekly newspaper in attractive 

-western town. Knowledge of advertis- 
ing will help but is not essential. Apply 
Box 150, The New Republic. 


NOW WHAT ABOUT OUR BANKS 


is a book by Russ Webb, a westerner, with | 
a new line of thought that analyzes ovr 
banking system with a new vision. It strijs 
our banks of their cloak of mysticism an. 
their air of dominance and lays bare ther 
inner working so that Mr. Average Man 
ean see right through and beyond them. 
discards timeworn conventionalism  a:.! 
places the banker in his proper place amon: 
us. It reveals the bank’s privileges and 
duties toward the community and the indi 
vidual, and then it shows why the goods are 
not—cannot be delivered. It outlines a sys 
tematic change in our monetary machine ani 
directs how, step by step, it may be brousg!: 
about. It points the individual to his own 
opportunities and responsibilities and then 
ag spe = him with a manual of procedure 
t is economic theory, plus practical busi 
ness, told in the light of actual observation 
Every progressive man or woman will read 
it. ingle copy, postpaid, $1.00. Indepen( 
ent Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or at 
any bookstore. 











THE ABOLITION OF THE GREAT 
DESTROYER—MONEY. Most REVOLU. 
TIONARY BOOK of the Century. Paper 
cover, 25c, 8 copies $1.00, 100 copies $10.00 
E. A. Wildt, 307 Miller Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
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L’ Europe Nouvelle 


SS laa 


CALVARY 


nA) 


VNC 


By O@ave Mirbeau 
Member of the Goncourt Acade 


is the leading French weekly chiefly devoted to 6 bey masterpiece of a dynamic writer, uncovering the reactions 


foreign affairs. 


It is the only review in Europe which provides a 
complete and unbiased information concerning in- 
ternational relations from the standpoint of politics, 


economics and literature. 


At the same time it puts forward the views of the 
liberal sections of European and American opinion. 


Its chief regular contributors are: 


FRANCE: Philippe Millet, editor of the Review, also 
foreign editor of LE PETIT PARISIEN, one of 
the best known experts on European affairs. 

L. Weiss, assistant editor who made a name as the 
ablest French expert on Central Europe and Russia. 


AMERICA: Paul Scott Mowrer, Paris correspondent of 


the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, who possesses an 
of American and 


exceptional knowledge both 
European conditions. 


GREAT BRITAIN: George Glasgow, also London Cor- 
respondent of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
and former subeditor of the NEW EUROPE, one 
of the chief exponents of the new British radicalism. 


ITALY: Verax, a well known Italian authority on foreign 


affairs. 


Occasional contributors are recruited among the leading 
statesmen and experts on foreign affairs in every country. 


PRICE: 1 year ........7 dollars 
6 months ......4 dollars 
3 months ......2 dollars, 50 


Subscriptions are received at the office of Tos Naw 


Repustic in New York. 


reasoned r 


of a hyper-sensitive artist to a passion which saps his creative 
energy. It possesses a rock-bare depth of introspective anal) sis. 
Mirbeau has been called “the Don Juan of the Ideal.” $2.00 net 


Mr. ANTIPHILOS, SATYR Bim ae Gosrmo: 


HAT would be the reactions of a Greek 
ported to civilization and finding himself unprepared for its 
essions? Read how Gourmont, the 


suddenly trans 


rince of dis 


sociators, solves the problem in this book of shrewd wisdom and 
kindly satire. 
LIEBER & LEWIS, Publishers 


27 VANDEWATER STREET 


$2.00 


NEW YORK 








Boox LoverRs 


may have on request 


A List of One Hundred Modern Books 





The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 





New Haven 











19 East 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Princ eton 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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$32,718.81 


is a considerable sum. It is 
the exact amount The New 
Republic paid to publishers 
in 1921 for books bought by 
its readers in connection with 
their subscriptions. The retail 
value of these books would 


have exceeded $50,000. 


What other medium returns 
almost dollar for dollar to the 
advertising publishers, besides 
stimulating book-store and 
direct sales as effectively as 
The New Republic unques- 
tionably does? 


What more striking proof 
could be forthcoming that 
The New Republic’s readers 
are also the select book buy- 
ers of America? 


Concentrated and persistent 
advertising in its columns is 
the direct and most econom- 
ical means of reaching the 
jury that decides for the great 
reading public. 








The Freeman 


a weekly magazine, radical in the sense of getting at the root of all problems which 
come under discussion, is now in its third successful year. It has become the fa- 
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vorite paper of thousands who seck opinion and interpretation of measures and 
events. Without sacrificing itself to the up-to-the-minute fetish in discussing tran- 
sitory public affairs, it comments on significant developments in politics and eco- 
nomics, but it aims to shine always on the whole cultural scene. Its authentic crit- 
icism of the arts (literature in particular), has given it an authority usually asso- 
ciated only with papers seasoned in an old-world atmosphere of established culture. 


Comment from authorities who do mot share the Freeman’s views: 





H. S. CANBY 

editor of the Literary Review (New 
York) makes this graceful comment: 
“We gladly pay our tribute here to 
the Freeman, a weekly which ap- 
parently specializes in good English, 
since one can read its pages (irre- 
spective of what one thinks of the 
ideas expressed) with a sense of 
pleasure as of a walker on a moun- 
tain who finds a path.” 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 
a great philosopher of our time, pays 
this thoughtful tribute: “Far as I am 
from sharing its political faith, I find 
the Freeman far better written than 
anything I saw in my day: there is a 
consciousness in it of the world at 
large, and of the intellectual land- 
scape, things I used to miss in Amer- 


ica altogether.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 

“The Freeman is a weekly that is 
always well written, and, whether or 
not one agrees with its conclusions on 
many questions, one cannot but respect 
and admire the manifestations of liter- 
ary ability that lift it so far above the 
dull level of heavy political conjecture. 
Its book reviews are always scholarly 
pieces of work .... and it is seldom 
that at least one of its special articles 
is not of more than ordinary interest.” 


A few of the creative spirits who subscribe to the Freeman: 
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Sherwood Anderson Havelock Ellis 
Howard Brubaker Zona Gaie 
ames Branch Cabell Stephen Graham 


David Starr Jordan 
Cc. Rann Kennedy 
George Lansbury 


incoln Colcord Francis Hackett W. Ell Leonard Harvey QO) Higgins Arthur Symons 
Charles F. Dole Robert Henri Sinclair Lewis Eugene O’N Louis Untermeyer 
Theodore Dreiser Jerome K. Jerome Amy Lowell David Pinski H. W. Van Loon 


Maurice Francis Egan 


The Freeman’s success is based on sustained merit, but these special features 





may be mentioned: 





1 SHort stories by Daniel Corkery, a new Irish writer 
¢ of fiction. The New York Times Book Review says 
that “the Freeman is to be congratulated on the con- 
sistently authentic literary values of its short stories.” 
Those by Corkery confirm the Times’ comment. Rose 
Macaulay says of Corkery: “He can bring tears to your 
eyes with grief, your hearts into your mouth with fear.” 


Givpert CANNAN’s “Letters from a Cousin”: im- 

pressions of the English scene as it appears to one 
who returns to the hurly-burly after an absence of two 
years. If you read his “Letters from a Distance,” you 
will be eager to read what he says about home after his 
voluntary exile. 


A Ltivety, though scholarly, series on “College 

* Education,” by “Somnia Vana,” a seasoned author- 
ity, the chief administrative officer in an important in- 
stitution of learning, a man identified with the best in 
university development and who has made sacrifices for 
educational ideals. The articles will conclude with posi- 
tive, constructive suggestions of a rather startling nature. 


Countess Leo Totstroy’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 2 

* document withheld for almost ten years, that illum- 

inates the domestic situation which has for long been the 

subject of gossip and conjecture. The American rights 

have been secured by the Freeman; the Autobiography 
will be serialized in London simultaneously. 


THE FREEMAN COSTS $6.00 PER YEAR, BUT WE OFFER YOU A THREE MONTHS TRIAL 
(13 ISSUES) WITH ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING SUCCESSFUL $2.00 BOOKS 
FOR ONLY $2.50. CHECK THE BOOK YOU WANT, SEND US $2.50 
AND WE WILE. SEND YOU THE BOOK AND 
13 ISSUES OF THE FREEMAN. 


These are the distinguished books from which you may choose: 
The Triumph of the Egg, by Sherwood Anderson 

Poor White, by Sherwood Anderson 

Windy McPherson’s Son, by Sherwood Anderson 
Marching Men, by Sherwood Anderson 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, by James Joyce 
Tired Radicals, by Walter Weyl 

The Invisible Censor, by Francis Hackett 

The History of a Literary Radical, by Randolph Bourne 
Revolution and Democracy, by Frederic C. Howe 

The Modern Drama, by Ludwig Lewisohn 

How Diplomats Make War, dy Francis Neilson 

Ten Plays, by David Pinski 

Psychoanalysis, by André Tridon 


Send this order and remittance to 


THE FREEMAN, 
B. W. Huesscu, Gea’l Mgr., 
116 West 13th Street, New York. 


- I enclose $2.50 in acceptance of your offer. 
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